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_ peace negotiations are not moving very rapidly, and, 
- we are afraid, not too smoothly. _ There are even 
ominous hints that neither at Constantinople nor at Athens 
is it considered quite certain that the armistice is necessarily 
intended to lead to a peace, and no steps seem yet to have 
been taken to disband the hostile forces. The Turks are 
still keeping their head-quarter staff at Domoko, and 
Epuem Pasua’s army has not yet shown any sign of retir- 
ing upon its base; and the Greeks are sending forward 
heavy guns to Thermopyle, as if they contemplated making 
a stand at the famous Pass. But it seems impossible to 
believe that the Powers can permit the war to be resumed 
after they have officially accepted the function of mediators. 


THE main difficulty is likely to be that of the occupation 
of Thessaly. M. Ratu, in the manner of M. JuLes Favre 
in 1871, has declared that not a rood of Greek territory, 
not a stone of a Greek fortress, shall pass to the invader. 
This is all very well ; but in the meanwhile the invader has 
got possession of a good slice of the territory and several of 
the towns, ard seems inclined to keep both. It is not in 
the least likely that the Concert will authorise a permanent 
dismemberment of Greece. But the Turks claim that they 
must oceupy Thessaly at least till the indemnity is paid, as 
otherwise they have no security that they will ever get the 
money; and it is said that some of the Powers favour this 
contention of the Porte. Russia has a special interest in 
making the Greek indemnity as large as possible and in 
providing securities for its payment ; for some of the money 
will find its way into her treasury in part satisfaction of 
the still unliquidated Russo-Turkish war indemnity. 


Ir seems rather hard on a Chartered Company that the 
moment it becomes really successful in its enterprises, the 
Government is called upon to interfere and absorb it. 
Rhodesia, according to many people, is too large a handful 
for private individuals; and the Niger Territories may 
turn out a bigger handful still. Nothing, at present, can 
be more striking than the achievements of Sir GrorGE 
TausMAN GoLpIE and his associates in that region. They 
furnish a magnificent example of what a few Britons can 
do, when you leave them alone with a really great and 
difficult piece of work. But the time is coming when a 
Company that rules some millions of dark-skinned subjects, 
and touches the “spheres of influence” of two European 
Powers, will have to be under the direct control of the 
Imperial Government. ‘The question,” said Lord Satis- 
BURY in the House of Lords, “is occupying the anxious 
consideration of the Ministry.” It will be settled in a way 
which will not injure the material interests of the body of 





of a new empire. 


SurELY the most disconsolate and humiliated man in 
Great Britain this week ought to be Mr. Henry Lasov- 
CHERE, M.P. It is very unpleasant to have to apologise to 
people whom you have persistently reviled, insulted, and 
lampooned. We daresay Mr. Lapoucwere is pachyder- 
matous enough not to feel that particularly ; but there is 
something more. For one person who would object to being 
called a knave there are a dozen who would writhe under 
the imputation of being considered fools. Without wishing 
to be unduly hard: on a man who is just now a trifle down 
in the world, it must be admitted that Mr. LasovucHere has 
made himself look uncommonly foolish. What shall we say of 
this sharpest of sharp gentlemen—to whom the trade of 
amateur detective is popularly supposed to be an amuse- 
ment, as golf or picture-collecting might be to another— 
finding himself “let in” as if he were the veriest green- 
horn? This hero of many libel actions makes the gravest 
charges of fraud and conspiracy against public men, and, 
when he is challenged for proof, can only humble himself in 
the dust, and say that somebody, whose name he cannot 
mention, told him these stories on evidence he cannot pro- 
duce, Truly, the children of this world are sometimes no 
wiser in their generation than the children of light. 


Mr. Lasoucnere’s lettar of apology and retractation 
was read to the South Africa Committee on Tuesday, 
which was altogether a day of alarums and excursions at 
this chequered Inquiry. The net result was that the Com- 
mittee saw Miss Saw, and did not see Mr. Hawks.Ley’s 
sablegrams. Miss Suaw’s evidence was interesting. It 
went to show that this lady knew all about “ JamEson’s 
Plan”—the plan, that is, of aiding the Johannesburg 
rising by preparing a force on the frontier—in the autumn 
of 1895. This is not extraordinary. Many persons much 
less interested in Colonial politics than Miss Suaw were 
very well aware that a flare-up was preparing in South 
Africa, and that men were being recruited in British 
territory in connection with it. It was common talk 
in some City circles and some West-End clubs. What 
is more, Miss SHaw makes it clear that she discussed this 
situation openly enough with some of the Colonial Office 
officials. This is not tosay—and Miss Suaw is very careful 
indeed to abstain from saying it—that Mr. CoamBERLAIN 
knew of, or countenanced, this “‘ Plan” of preparing for 
what Mr. Ruopes calls eventualities. 


To those who have been hoping that the Krugerite régime 
was at last abandoning the effort to dispute the paramount 
supremacy of Britain in South Africa, the re-election of 
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Dr. Leyps to the State Secretaryship may be a disappoint- 
ment. Dr. Leyps is the most prominent of the Hollander 
clique, and in Transvaal politics he has long figured as the 
most vigorous opponent of British interests. 1t was hoped 
that President Krucer would not again have this formid- 
ably clever and able young Dutchman at his elbow. But 
it must be remembered that the election to the State 
Secretaryship lies in the hands of the Volksraad, and in 
that body the violent anti-English party is still supreme. 
Luckily, Dr. Leyps is too shrewd not to have learnt a good 
deal by his present visit to England and _his colloquies with 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and other influential persons of various 
parties. He will go back to Pretoria and tell President 
KrvuGer that there really is a point beyond which it is not 
safe to press Great Britain, even in South Africa. 


ANOTHER awkward complication in that complicated 
region has been removed by the rejection of the Aliens’ 
Immigration Bill in the Volksraad of the Orange Free 
State. One of the objects of President KruGer’s confabu- 
lations with President Steyn at Bloemfontein was_ this 
measure. Bafiled in his efforts to keep out immigrants by 
the terms of the London Convention, Mr. Krucer tried to 
persuade the other president to arrange the matter with 
his Raad. As about ninety per cent. of the immigrants 
to the Transvaal come in through the Free State, the 
exclusion of aliens from the latter Republic would effectually 
serve the purpose of those who want to keep the former a 
Boer preserve. But anti-English feeling is not quite strong 
enough in the Free State. Half the Raad voted against 
the Bill, and with the help of the Chairman’s casting vote 
it was thrown out—thereby saving some trouble to various 
parties. 


Sir CyHartes Tupper’s amendment to the Canadian 
Tariff Bill has been thrown out by a substantial majority, 
and Mr. LauriEr’s Government will probably be empowered 
to put into force the new preferential arrangement. The 
debate on Sir CHarLes Tuprer’s resolution in the Dominion 
Parliament was extremely spirited and interesting. It 
raised, though it did not settle, a very important consti- 
tutional question: whether the Crown in its treaties with 
foreign states has power to bind a self-governing colony toa 
particular fiscal system. The point, however, is more 
interesting than practical ; for the Canadian Ministers feel 
that their new Tariff will be no violation of the most- 
favoured-nation treaties. Every State can have the benefit 
of lower import duties in Canada provided it reduces its own 
taxes on Canadian goods. In other words, the measure is a 
movement towards reduced import duties, if not towards 
absolute Free Trade all round. 


ENGLISHMEN in these days take little interest in German 
domestic politics. No wonder. To all but very careful 
students the internal affairs of the Fatherland seem to be a 
dull welter of senseless despotism and degrading iutrigue. 
Last week the telegrams from Berlin had nothing to tell us 
but the attempt to muzzle free speech by the Associations 
Bill; this week they are full of the scandalous Tauscu 
trial. It is almost impossible to keep a clear head in follow- 
ing out the tangle which gathers round this ex-police- 
officer. The whole affair seems to bea network of discredit- 
able intrigue, in which some of the highest personages in 
German official and aristocratic circles are involved. When 
a Minister or a Court favourite wants to ruin a rival in 
Prussia, it appears that he hires low-class journalists to 
write libels on very great people, and father them on his 
employer's enemies. The tortuous malice of this conspiracy 
is equalled only by its stupidity. 


Tue debate on the Workmen’s Compensation Bill, which 
has been animated and interesting, has so far turned mainly 
on one point. The fundamental idea of the Bill is that all 
accidents shall be regarded as a first charge upon the cost 
of production, and the injured person compensated by the 
employer. But is disablement or death, if caused by the 
victim’s own offence, to be regarded as an accident? Ifa 
workman chooses to go to his work drunk and kills himself, 
are his representatives entitled to the benefits of the new 
system of insurance? Ought he not rather to be treated as 
& private insurance society treats a suicide? It is obviously 
unfair to make the employer responsible for a catastrophe 
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which the workman has brought on himself by his own 
vice, folly, or disobedience. The difficulty is that any limita- 
tion to the universality of compensation under the Bill 
raises the awkward question of contributory negligence, and 
so provides work for the lawyers. Nevertheless, the limita- 
tion is just, and after much discussion the Government has 
agreed to accept it. 


THERE are many people who do not love Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN; but it must be difficult, even for his enemies, not 
to admire him a little. He has superb energy and 
a really wonderful faculty of dealing with any practical 
matter. The Workmen’s Compensation Bill has given him 
fresh opportunities for the display of that peculiar combina- 
tion of lucidity and audacity which makes him such a 
power in the House of Commons. The conduct of the 
measure has largely fallen into his hands, and nothing can 
exceed the dashing vigour with which he beats down the 
criticism of open foes and slightly mutinous friends. A 
man may have many faults in the House of Commons ; 
but two qualities he must have—a keen interest in the 
game and the pluck to play it through. No one can say 
that Mr. CHAMBERLAIN lacks these. 


THe Progressives in the London County Council are 
making a very feeble fight for their discredited Works 
Committee. The report of the Committee appointed to 
consider the subject was presented on Tuesday, and an in- 
conclusive debate occurred. There is no doubt as to the 
facts. The Works Department has been carried on at a 
heavy loss. With everything in its favour—-for it has the 
capital of the ratepayers to work with, and no interest to 
pay or dividends to provide—the department cannot do the 
work as cheaply or as well as the contractors. The Pro- 
gressives meet the Moderate demand for abolition with a 
series of resolutions, which practically give up their case. 
They have great faith in a change of name. The Works 
Committee is to be Works Board—which means much the 
same thing, and is less euphonious. The members of the 
Board would be nominated by various committees of the 
Council—the Parks, Highways, and so on. But the worst 
defect of the Committee is that it is composed of amateurs ; 
and the new Board would be quite as amateurish, if not 
rather more so. 


Tuts, of course, is the real cause of the break-down of the 
system of ‘direct employment of labour.” The Council 
cannot possibly do great engineering and architectural 
works on terms as favourable as the contractors, because the 
contractors are professionals and they are not. It is ridiculous 
to suppose that a body of gentlemen otherwise engaged 
most of the hours of every day, and most of the days of 
every week, can successfully compete with men who devote 
all their time and energies to one particular business. 
This, indeed, Sir ArtHurR ARNOLD admitted when he 
confessed that the Council cannot now attempt to exclude the 
contractor from its larger undertakings. But in that case, 
it is not worth while tofcontinue the disastrous experiment 
and reconstitute the Works Department. The Council, 
as Lord Onstow says, should accept the inevitable, sell its 
large and useless plant, cut down its superfluous staff, and 
learn from experience to avoid the folly of imagining that 
it can command the highest administrative and organising 
ability without paying the proper price. 


Oxe of the curious minor phenomena of modern polities is 
the way in which the Radicals have turned against Female 
Suffrage. In the days of the older Radicalism it was a sign 
of being in the van of Enlightened Thought to take up an 
“ advanced ” attitude on the “‘ Woman Question.” But the 
Woman Question, so far as the progressive intellect is con- 
cerned, has been left to the novelists and the playwrights, 
and has dropped out of politics, At the meeting of the 
National Liberal Federation this week, the members would 
have nothing to do with a resolution in favour of extending 
the suffrage to women. The reason was stated quite plainly. 
The enfranchised woman would be only too likely to vote 
Tory. She might most probably be a supporter of the 
Church; she might develop a dangerous respect for the 
rights of property; she might even perniciously object to 
undue interference with the obligations of contract and the 
sanctity of domestic relations. So the National Liberal 
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Federation declines to admit her claims, and adds one-more 
sacrifice of consistency and logic to the many that latter-day 
Radicalism has made. 


Tue Select Committee appointed to inquire into the 
South Kensington Museum can endure no longer. Its 
indignation has found expression in an Interim Report, which 
is of the kind called alarmist. Its members consider it their 
duty to point out without further delay that the priceless 
collections at South Kensington may any day be destroyed 
by fire. We are an odd people. We accumulate a superb 
collection of objects of art, which in some respects has no 
equal in the world. We house some of the best of these 
treasures in galleries “constructed mainly of unsuitable 
timber,” with “walls boarded and canvased.” We pile up, 
in the closest proximity to the whole, a number of flimsy 
sheds, built of lath and plaster, and carefully provided 
with roofs of tarred felt. We erect a few private residences 
in the immediate vicinity fitted with eighty-one open fire- 
places; and we arrange that every where there shall be 
wooden staircases and match-board partitions. Having 
thus placed one of the most unique and magnificent of our 
artistic assets at the mercy of a careless housemaid or a 
casual smoker, we hire lecturers to talk to the masses 
about technical education, and get up societies to organise 
Art for the People. 


However, the Report of the Committee, we really hope, 
has settled the matter of the Brompton Boilers this time. 
The Committee say that there is nothing whatever to be 
done but to set about the erection of a safe and suit- 
able permanent building. Such buildings have “ been 
in the contemplation of successive Governments” for 
years ; careful Chancellors of the Exchequer, with only a 
budget of a hundred millions or so to play with, having 
hesitated at saddling a poverty-stricken, contemplative 
nation with the cost. But the process has gone on long 
enough. The works ought to begin at once, and Sir 
MicuarEt Bracu should add the removal of this seandal to 
the other achievements of the Jubilee Session. It is not 
too late for a Supplementary Vote. 


On Monday the QuEeEN completed the seventy-eighth 
year of her age, and in less than a month she will have 
reigned longer than any sovereign of England, and longer 
than all but some two or three rulers of whom history 
keeps a record. If a good dea] of what a chaste taste 
might call gush is written on the occasion, there is abundant 
excuse for the writers. It really is impossible to look back 
on this astonishing period cujus pars magna—or minima— 
we ourselves are, without a feeling in which awe, admira- 
tion, gratitude, and self-laudation are largely mingled. 
When the ordinary person who talks and thinks prose is 
beset by these complicated emotions, he is apt to break into 
effusive rhetoric after—perhaps some way after—the more 
adjectival writers in the Daily Telegraph. It is the plain 
man’s substitute for poetry, especially as our poets exhibit 
a strange reluctance to “voice” the sentiment of the 
moment. Perhaps they are all saving up for the Jubilee 
morning. 


Many other things are being saved up for that eventful 
day. Among them, the “Birthday Honours.” Some 
worthy gentlemen who got up as plain ‘“ Mister” and hoped 
to go to bed as “Sir ——,” or even “ My Lord,” were a 
good deal disappointed on Monday morning. Instead of 
the “ Honours” list in the newspapers, they only found an 
intimation that these marks of Royal—and Ministerial— 
favour will not be conferred till next month. It is just 
possible that when the list does appear some of the expec- 
tants may be even more disappointed than they were last 
week, Rumour has it—but rumour so often lies—that a 
gentleman believed a possess great influence with those who 
dispense titles has been “approached” in behalf of no fewer 
than five hundred political gentlemen anxious for knight- 
hoods or baronetcies. Singularly enough, not one of “the 
candidates cared at all about the distinction for themselves. 
They wanted it only to please their wives. 


As for Society, it is doubtful whether to regard the 
Jubilee as a nuisance or a boon. The popular idea is 
that the great ceremonial, and the precedent concourse of 
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strangers in the capital, have made this the gayest of all 
gay seasons. But this is not exactly the case. The great 
semi-public functions are, of course, larger than ever. 
There never was such a gigantic crowd of gentlemen in 
uniform or court dress, and low-necked, be-diamonded 
ladies, as at the Foreign Office Reception on Wednesday. 
But these are the things that Everybody goes to. 
Of the smaller entertainments to which only the Some- 
bodies go, there have been fewer than usual. The expenses 
of Jubilee Day, and the cheques to funds of all kinds— 
local, national, and imperial—have caused entertainers to 
economise quietly where they can. In the meanwhile, 
the outward aspect of London was never more brilliant, aud 
ought to impress the strangers who are pouring in by the 
thousand. 


THE coroner’s inquest on the poor fellow who was killed 
in the recent explosion at Aldersgate Street Station is very 
unpleasant reading. The evidence of Sir Vivian MAJENDIE 
and other experts leaves no room for doubt as to the cause 
of the catastrophe. It was not due to a leakage of gas or to 
any accident of that kind, but purely and simply to a bomb, 
filled with dynamite or some other explosive, which was 
placed under the seat of the carriage. So it would seem 
we have again at work among us some of those abominable 
miscreants who have, at different times during these 
fifteen years, tried to commit wholesale murder at London 
railway stations. It is an uncomfortable thought for the 
casual passenger. He may console himself, if he likes, by 
reflecting that these high explosives are nearly as dangerous 
to the person who uses them as to the persons against whom 
they are directed, and that dynamiters and all such cattle 
are, as a rule, uncommonly careful of their own skins. 
After all, it was possible to assassinate a King or a Prime 
Minister when men had nothing better to work with than 
a knife or a musquetoon; and the modern anarchists have 
not contrived to surpass, though they have unfortunately 
been able to emulate, the exploits of the murderers of the 
Regent Murray, the Duke of Buckinenam, and President 
LINCOLN. 


Tuovucnh Mr. Bernarp Snaw’s plays have suddenly 
disappeared from the theatrical announcements, his 
rival WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE continues to hold the boards 
with a remarkable pertinacity. So popular, indeed, is he 
at the moment that not only has Mr. Witson Barrett's 
Othello been applauded as though it were Arms and the Man, 
but Mr. Ben Greer has found it worth while to try a season 
of “cheap Shakespeare ” at the Olympic theatre. Apart 
from any commercial question of receipts, the artistic 
success of the experiment contains a lesson for actors which 
they would do well to take to heart. The lesson is that 
rather the minor qualities of taste and discretion than the 
greater ones of imagination and passion are needed for the 
successful presentation of SHAKESPEARE, and that our more 
ambitious actors handicap their fame by keeping up the 
tradition that no one can be a great actor unless he is 
great in SHAKESPEARE. We venture to say that Sir 
Henry Irvine has hindered rather than helped the 
fame won for him by ‘‘ Mathias” and Louis XL, by his 
determination at all costs to be Macbeth, Richard III., and 
King Lear. So great a poet—we do not speak of the 
dramatist—as SHAKESPEARE must dwarf the greatest actors, 
who must be content to be a “trumpet”—or a pipe— 
“set for SHAKESPEARE’S lips to blow:” an illustration of 
SHAKESPEARE'’S greatness rather than his own. 


THE obituary of the week includes Lord Monk Brerron, 
better known for many years as Mr. JoHn GEORGE 
Dopson. He was a Liberal of the old pattern, and a 
constant office-holder in Mr. Guiapsrone’s Cabinets. His 
administrative career showed him to be upright, industrious, 
and a good man of business; but it is, perhaps, allowable 
to say that his success in attaining public office was some- 
what in excess of his abilities as a statesman. ’ But then 
he had the good fortune to flourish when Mr. GLapstone 
led the Liberal party ; and Mr. Guapstone had a singular 
predilection for surrounding himself with colleagues of high 
character, rather than of commanding intellect. Mr. 
CarpwELL, Mr. Cuiipers, Mr. StansFEe.p, and Mr. Dopson 
were ty pical Gladstonian officials—gentlemen not likely to 
annoy their chief by inconvenient talents, awkward ambi- 
tions, or “‘ unseasonable programmes.” 
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232 
THE JUBILEE AND THE MONARCHICAL 


PRINCIPLE. 

Ww" EN the apostles of Democracy, more than a century 

ago, saw the King of France brought ignominiously 
to the scaffold, they imagined that the death-blow had been 
given not to a sovereign only, but to sovereignty ; and that 
when once the kingly idol of popular worship had been 
shattered, Humanity would, as if waking out of an evil 
dream, for ever shake itself free from those meaningless and 
degrading superstitions, on which, the Democrats thought, 
submission to kings depended. The hundred and four years 
which have passed away since then have given to those who 
believe in extreme social changes one of the most singular 
and dramatic lessons that have ever been taught by history. 
Great and astonishing changes these years have indeed 
brought to us; but they have not been changes which the 
enthusiasts of Democracy contemplated ; and the changes 
which they contemplated are still as far off as ever. And 
no country shows this more clearly than France itself. 
France is indeed a Republic; but the structure of French 
society is, as our Revolutionists of to-day are the first people 
to admit, as much as ever a structure fashioned out of un- 
equal classes ; and, curiously enough, in France, far more 
clearly than in England, this fact is borne witness to by the 
dresses and the manners of the people. In the name of 
Democracy, in the name of Socialism, the streets of Paris 
have often run red with blood ; some of its noblest buildings 
have disappeared in flame; and national workshops have 
threatened to extinguish private capital. But the social 
order still survives uninjured. In spite of every menace, 
property remains secure; and the gorgeous hotels whose 
windows command what was once the Tuileries would have 
been taken by Louis QuaTorzE for the palaces of some rival 
king. But even more striking than the permanence of 
threatened social institutions is the survival amongst the 
people of those very sentiments against which a series of 
revolutions have ostensibly been a passionate protest ; and 
which, it has often been assumed, are as much a thing of 
the past with them as the habits of arboreal monkeys are 
with the human race. We mean the sentiment of admira- 
tion for greatness visibly embodied in an individual, which 
constitutes the material out of which the submission to 
kings is made, For Paris, the greatest and most admired 
figure during the past twenty years has not been a 
Republican president, still less any Socialist deputy, but the 
Czar of Russia. 

When we turn from France to the nations of Europe 
generally, we have the same lesson taught us as to the 
permanence of monarchical feeling, by what was not only a 
national but also an international event —the coronation of 
the Czar last year. Never has the world beheld pageants 
greater than those of Moscow. Every civilised nation of 
the earth sent its representatives, like Magi, to worship at 
the shrine of modern autocracy; and chief and most 
gorgeous amongst the worshippers was the Ambassador of 
the French Republic. And cur own country, this year, is 
giving the world a similar object lesson. In times of 
political agitation we have endless popular demonstrations. 
We havea hundred thousand people clustering round a series 
of platforms in Hyde Park, or ten thousand cheering some 
excited orator in a corn-exchange ; and we are told that in 
these phenomena we have portentous signs of how deeply the 
heart of the whole people is stirred, and how determined they 
are to curtail their own right to work, or their right to insure 
themselves against accidentsin theway that best pleases them. 
But let us compare the greatest demonstrations that have 
ever been organised in this country, by those who consider 
themselves the leaders of political reform and democracy ; 
and the greatest amongst the great sink into absolute 
insignificance when compared with the multitudes which 
assemble themselves in obedience to very different impulses. 
A collection of human beings which would constitute a 
“ monster ” political meeting, would furnish forth a ring of 
spectators which would be thought scanty at a football 
match ; and the greatest number of ‘ demonstrators” that 
has ever thronged Hyde Park are as nothing when com- 
pared with the crowd which assembles every year at Epsom. 
But the Epsom crowd itself is as nothing when compared 
with that which will gather a few weeks hence to witness 
the QurEN’s Jubilee. Monarchy, as we have said, has been 
threatened for more than a hundred years by the dregs of 
tumanity, which the agitator mistakes for its heart ; but it 
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may safely be said that there is no country in Europe where 
a crowd could be collected to protest against the monarchical 
principle as large as that which would assemble itself to pay 
homage toa great monarch ; and in spite of the glorious 
and triumphant march of democracy, the greatest agitation 
that ever has stirred this country is one the object of which 
is to do honour to QUEEN VicTORIA, 

To a considerable number of us, if we consider our own 
comfort merely, the impending Jubilee celebration will mean 
nothing but personal inconvenience. We have seen 
pageants before of a not dissimilar nature; and even if, 
on the present occasion, the spectacle should have some new 
features, we may think a few minutes’ sight of them some- 
what dearly purchased, by the manifold annoyances from 
which we shall undoubtedly suffer—the thronged streets, 
the dislocation of traffic, and a week’s saturnalia of tourists, 
dust, and orange-peel. But even such fastidious persons 
will forget these selfish sentiments, when their minds turn 
from the pageants and the crowds that will witness them, 
to what the pageants and the crowds signify. Let them 
think the matter over, and they will see in the QuEEN’s 
Jubilee a visible expression of the conservatism of human 
nature, and the permanence of those immemorial forms 
which all civilised societies have taken. They will see also 
that progress is not incompatible with permanence, and 
that loyalty to a ruler may co-exist with the freedom of the 
ruled. They will see that the diffusion of wealth is not in 
compatible with its accumulation, and that the welfare of 
the few and the many may advance together. Above all, 
they will see, or they may see if they will only reflect, what 
it is that will always make a great sovereign great. When 
miles and millions of her subjects see the QUEEN pass by, they 
will perceive in her not merely an Empress,but also the embodi- 
ment of a world-wide Empire—the visible impersonation of 
the predominance of the British race ; and, in apt accordance 
with the proverb which tells us that extremes meet, they 
will see in her the embodiment not only of the monarchical 
principle, but of the representative principle also. Whether 
the masses will consciously realise this or no, a sense of it, 
even if unrecognised by them, will undoubtedly be latent in 
their minds ; and its influence on their emotions will be all 
the more powerful, because our QUEEN unites the representa- 
tion of all that is most admirable in a woman with the repre- 
sentation of all that is greatest in an Empire. To our 
extreme Radicals the Jubilee may teach one lesson at all 
events—that the solidarity of mankind, or of a community, 
does not mean the extinction of classes, but rather their 
marked co-existence, and their cordial and healthy co- 
operation. 


MR. LABOUCHERE, M.P. 


[° would be improper to describe Mr. LABOUCHERE as a 
- professional libeller. His career is not wholly devoted 
to the defamation of his betters. Other pursuits occupy him, 
and it is only fair that now, when the member for North- 
ampton is cutting a sorry figure before the public, that 
his merits, as well as his defects, should be remembered. 
No one in estimating Mr. LasovucneErr’s place in public 
life can ignore the benefit he has conferred on the stupid 
portion of the community by his campaigns against money- 
lenders, traders in philanthropy, and begging-letter writers. 
In pursuit of these persons Mr. LasoucwEre has spent a 
large sum of money. The exposure of worthies of the 
Brooks type is not a public service of a very high order, 
since the depredation of knaves on fools is part of the 
natural order of things, and will not cease in consequence of 
anything that Mr. LasovcHere has done. It should not 
be forgotten, either, that the exposure of small villainy, at 
which Mr. Laspovcuere is an adept, is a form of adver- 
tisement which, like other well-chosen means of securing 
notoriety, is remunerative, Still, the numerous libel actions in 
which Mr. Lavoucnere has been involved have acquainted 
him with the nature of evidence. Experience has saved 
him from the common error of confusing allegation and 
proof. Charges proceeding from him were, therefore, 
viewed with interest by the public. Successive victories 
over small knaves had conferred on him a certain reputation 
for accuracy. 

Although too fond of notoriety for English taste, Mr. 
LABOUCHERE is by birth a gentleman; and to his birth 
and breeding may be attributed the completeness of his 
tardy apology to Dr. Harris, Mr. Berr, “and other 
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gentlemen of that kidney.” A man of coarser fibre, 
if convinced that his unproved allegations were true,— 
as we understand to be the case with "Mr. LABOUCHERE,— 
would have contrived to suggest the truth of his accusations 
while ostensibly withdrawing them, Categorical with- 
drawal was Dr. Harris’s demand, and categorical with- 
drawal, coupled with full apology, was promptly forth- 
coming from the one politician who has libelled licentiously 
and with impunity for nearly a gener ration. If the matter 
were settled by Mr. LABOUCHERE’S apology there would be 
no more to say. Parliament itself and the South Africa 
Committee are, however, seriously implicated. The matter 
cannot rest here. In order to appreciate the gravity of Mr. 
LABOUCHERE'S offence, it must be remembered th: at a Parlia- 
mentary Committee is looked on throughout the Empire as 
a judicial body. English justice presents to the imagina- 
tion of the English-speaking people abroad the highest 
standard of equity possible to human beings. Gross 
partiality publicly displayed on the part of an English 
judge is a thing of which colonists had no experience until 
Mr. LaBoucnEere was permitted to become a member of the 
South Africa Commission. 

If Mr. Lapovucnere’s conduct on the South Africa 
Commission had been seemly and judicial, the scandal of 
his presence would still have been complete. As the 
employer of ‘“ Moses Moss,” his title to sit in judgment 
on the Chartered Company was invalid. Examination of 
the financial columns of 7’ruth during the last “ boom ” in 
the African market reveals the fact that Mr. LaBoucHERE 
is himself responsible for decoying the public into investments 
of no doubtful character. At the same time the columns 
of his journal poured forth a stream of infamous charges 
against the men on whom he now sits in judgment. When 
the trial began these charges were continued. Specific 
accusations of fraud and theft against his political oppo- 
nents swelled the profits of 7ruth. The public were accus- 
tomed to see Mr. LapoucnHEere victorious. He was not 
believed to be in the habit of provoking libel actions by alle- 
gations he could not sustain. Impunity made him bold. The 
English language was insufficient, and his own country- 
men were too few, to exhaust Mr. LaBnoucHEere’s invective. 
In a French newspaper this judicial Commissioner pursued 
his trade of vilification. Recitation of these facts is sufficient 
to justify the condemnation of a man whose presence 
on the South Africa Commission has compromised English 
justice, and whose conduct has disgraced the Parliament in 
which he sits. Mr. LasovcwErE condones his behaviour 
by speaking of “a gentleman of high position and large 
business experience” as the authority for the basest of his 
libels. Whether this “gentleman of high position” be flesh 
and blood or a figment of Mr. Lapoucuere’s imagination is 
a matter of no importance, If the credit of the Commission 
is to be saved, no time should be lost in freeing it from Mr. 
LaBoucuEre’s unfortunate presence; while it is hardly too 
much to say that his removal from Parliament would be 
distinctly desirable in the interests of Greater Britain. 


THE COLLAPSE OF EXPERIMENTAL SOCIALISM. 


preenen of speech, as has often been observed with 

justice, is the great safety-valve for dangerous aspira- 
tions and opinions. With narrower limitations, but with 
even greater emphasis, the same thing may be said with 
regard to freedom of experiment. The countless attempts 
to found Socialistic communities, ending, as they have done, 
in invariable and inglorious failure, have taught more 
wisdom to multitudes than all the treatises of economists. 
The entire world may be grateful to the ateliers nationaux 
of Paris. For similar reasons, all sensible persons owe a 
debt of thanks to the Progressives of the London 
County Council. At considerable expenditure—not of 
their own money—these enthusiastic gentlemen deter- 
mined to demonstrate to the world the truth of one of 
the most ludicrous economic fallacies which were ever 
accepted by amiable and sentimental simplicity, or ever 
promulgated by the ambitions of malignant or Utopian 
dreamers. The establishment of the Works Department, 
and the direct employment of labour on the part of 
the County Council, were due, no doubt, to a considerable 
variety of causes. Many mean and many respectable 
motives played their parts in the matter ; but the princi- 
pal motive, and certainly the only motive which has any 
interest whatever for the great body of Englishmen, was 
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the desire to demonstrate to the world the truth of the 
Socialistic principle. It was to demonstrate this to the 
world in two definite ways: first, by showing the ordinary 
capitalist employer to be a superfluity, whose sole economic 
function is to appropriate the “surplus value” of labour ; 
and, secondly, by showing that such direction as labour 
requires can emanate just as well from any body of 
amateurs, elected by popular suffrage, and having no 
pecuniary interest in the success of the work entrusted to 
them, as it can from a contractor of the highest technical 
ability, whose fortunes stand or fall with his efficiency in 
the execution of his task. That all the Progressives who 
identified themselves with the labour policy of their party 
understood the true meaning of the experiment which they 
helped to render possible, or would have wished, had the 
matter been fully and clearly explained to them, to have 
aided the advance of Socialism in any extended sense, we 
do not say or believe. The Socialism, such as it is, of the 
average Progressive tradesman, though inspired by a general 
animosity against those who are more prosperous than him- 
self, includes no principles that would be unfavourable to 
his own position, and would support no policy which he 
recognised as a menace to his own business. But the lead- 
ing spirits in the attempt to municipalise industry—dis- 
contented and dreamy enthusiasts of the type of Mr. 
SipNey Wess—undoubtedly regarded the Works Depart- 
ment and the direct employment of labour as a challenge 
and a threat to the entire system of Individualism. 

It is this fact, and it is this fact alone, that gives to their 
experiment more than a local interest. The falsification of 
the accounts, which was so luckily detected and exposed, 
raises merely a side issue, and need not be considered here. 
The only question which we are at present concerned to ask 
is, What has the Socialistic experiment given us in the way of 
practical results, when these are compared with the results 
of the ordinary and prevailing system? The private con- 
tractor—indeed, the private employer generally—is, accord- 
ing to the Socialistic theory, a parasite who grows fat on 
the labour of other people ; and whenever a man makes a 
contract to execute certain works, his estimate includes an 
enormous sum for himself, which he does not earn, which 
he does not in any way deserve, and which he is only able 
to extort because he is accidentally in the position of 
monopolist. It is this indefinite amount of wealth appro- 
priated by the private capitalist that Socialism promises to 
save and give back to the community ; and accordingly, if 
the Works Department, as an experiment in municipal 
Socialism, was to give any support to the theories in which 
it originated, it was necessary that the work done by it 
should be not only not more costly, but indefinitely cheaper, 
than that executed by the ordinary private contractor. 
Now, has this been so? Does even the most ardent munici- 
pal Socialist contend that the Works Department has 
saved the ratepayers any appreciable sum of which they 
would have otherwise been plundered by the private capital- 
ist contractor? The case is precisely the reverse. Instead 
of gaining by the elimination of this iniquitous intermediary, 
the ratepayers have lost. Our municipal Socialists can, 
when it comes to details, hardly even offer to under-bid the 
contractors ; and in addition to this, when they have made 
their own estimates, they find themselves powerless to act 
up to their own undertakings. The return which has this 
week been placed before the Special Committee of the 
Works Department, shows that the total loss, or excess of 
cost over estimate, has during the past twelve months 
alone been considerably more than £27,000, “ The 
Department,” said Lord Onstow, ‘“‘ has been exceptionally 
favoured—it has been allowed to pick its jobs; it has made 
no bad debts; it has had large discounts for cash; it has 
had unlimited power to borrow—and the result has been 
nothing but indifferent work, falsification of accounts, and a 
ruinous cost to the ratepayers.” Lord OnstLow further pointed 
out that the results would have been even worse if it had not 
been for the ability and disinterested devotion of one man— 
the late Chairman, Mr. Warp. The only answer which 
the Progressives attempted to make was, that the Depart- 
ment had been hampered by the action of the Moderate 
party. Supposing this defence to have anything in it at all, 
—which we do not for a moment admit—it is even moré 
damaging ‘to the claims of Socialism than the facts which 
it is invoked to explain. The very essence of Socialism is 
that all the processes of industry shall be under the diree- 
tion of popularly elected bodies ; and in such bodies there will 
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always be parties and differences of opinion. If the differ- 
ences of opinion that prevailed in the London County 
Council were suflicient to make municipal enterprise so 
much less efficacious than private, it is easy to imagine the 
helpless chaos which would ensue if the socialisation of 
industry were made general. 

The truth, however, is that even had the Works Depart- 
ment really effected thesaving which itsadmirers and prophets 
anticipated, it would have done nothing to prove the essen- 
tial doctrine of the Socialists. The socialisation of the mere 
contractors’ business would not have proved the superfluity 
of individual enterprise even in connection with those 
operations with which the contractor deals. The contractor 
employs all sorts of machinery and materials ; but he neither 
invents nor manufactures the one, nor does he prepare the 
other ; and a contractor's business socialised would be at best 
but a parasite contriving to suck some subsistence out of the 
great body of Individualism. The same observation holds good 
of the Post Office, which Socialists all put forward as an 
example of Socialism in action. Passing by the criticism, 
which might be made with perfect truth, that if it were not 
for the accidental difiiculties of the case, the postal service 
would be indefinitely more efficient, could it only be entrusted 
to private and competing companies, we may observe that 
private enterprise, as a matter of historical fact, originated 
nearly every improvement in the carriage of mails in this 
country ; it has been still more notoriously the originator of 
the electric telegraph and of the telephone ; and to this day 
it is the locomotives andthe steamers of private companies 
which alone enable the Post Office to perform its world-wide 
work. The Works Department of the London County Council, 
regarded and managed as a Socialistic institution at all, 
would at its best have been buta fly riding on the wheel of Indi- 
vidualism. As matters have turned out, it has proved itself 
to be merely a stick which was foolishly thrust between, 
and has been ignominiously broken by, the spokes. 


MR. BALFOUR AND COLONEL HAY 
AS CRITICS. 

MEMORIAL of Sir Watrer Scorr is at length in 
4 Westminster Abbey ; but his fame is no more in- 
telligible on that account. The speeches at the ceremony 
of unveiling, made by Mr. Artnur Ba.rour and the new 
American Ambassador, did nothing to explain the magic 
which he wielded. They were striking mainly as exempli- 
fying the rarity of the gift of criticism. It is true, Mr. 
Batrour said, that the style of Sir WALTER Scorr “was 
always hasty, and sometimes careless ; but, for the purposes 
which he had in view and the ends which he desired to 
serve, the style was admirable, and was admirably married 
to the matter which it had to put into literary shape, and 
to which it had to give literary currency.” That was the 
gist of Mr. Baurour’s appreciation. It does not add to our 
understanding. To say that a writer's manner is fitly 
married to his matter is merely to say that he writes well; 
and all the world knew that of Sir WavrEeR Scotr. What 
all the world does not understand is why that novelist 
remains so popular ; and the discourse of Colonel Hay, 
himself an accomplished man of letters, helped the ceremony 
as little as the speech of Mr. Batrour. In the estimate of 
the Ambassador, the fact that American farmers used to 
ride miles to a post town for the latest book in the Waverley 
series called for an explanation, and he found it in Scort’s 
moral tone. ‘ His morality they must all admire,” said 
Colonel Hay. “ His heroes were always brave and strong, 
and, though not exempt from human infirmities, they all 
achieved their ends more or less nobly.” The same praise 
might be truly bestowed upon the hymns of Messrs. SANKEY 
and Moopy ; yet the Ambassador would not say that either 
of those worthy men was great in the sense in which Sir 
Wa rer Scort had genius. Every hero of hymnology is brave 
and strong, and pure as a plaster saint; yet none such 
appeals to us as BaLrour or Burney does, the least amiable 
of Scort’s Puritans; or even as WILDRAKE, a mere bibulous 
profligate. 

Here, indeed, is the problem. This is what the orators at 
the Abbey might have explained, but did not explain. The 
matter of Sir WALTER Scort, which Mr. BaLrovr declared to 
be admirably married to his manner, is as much blent with 
pitch as is that of the problem-novelist of to-day, Erriz 
Deans, for example, was as frail as any of the ladies who 
monopolise the admiration of Mr. Grant ALLEN, and just 
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as lost to Exeter Hall as any modern man who arouses the 
wrath of Mrs. Saran Granp; yet Erriz Deans dwells 
tenderly in our memories, whilst the Delilahs and the 
decadents of the modern fictionist stink in the nostrils 
of every moderately healthy reader. In Woodstock, the 
young Stuart King himself makes frankest amatory 
advance to the captivating daughter of his host; yet 
no one, for that cause, feels the impulse which would arise 
did a hill-top moralist bear down upon the subject, and no 
impulse is felt to throw the book into the fire. Both Mr. 
Batrour and Colonel Hay, it is evident, were conscious 
that in an appreciation of Sir Water Scort’s art there 
were phenomena such as these to be explained; but when 
the Poets’ Corner emptied the explanation was still to seek. 

It lies on the surface. In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred the man or the woman who sets about to write 
with a high moral purpose has no genius for the task. They 
cannot do what Sir Watrer Scorr could. He, like SHaxkes- 
PEARE, could touch pitch without being defiled. Mr. 
GEORGE MeReEpDITH can do likewise. Other writers cannot 
touch pitch with the same negative results. The pitch be- 
comes pitchier from contact with their pens ; and there is a 
general subjective and objective demoralisation. Neither 
Sir Watrer nor Mr. Merepirn has any moral arrogance. 
Neither considers himself greater than Gop Almighty, nor 
does either attribute to certain aspects of life an impurity 
which emanates from the minds of problem-seekers. There- 
fore, each is a cheerful looker-on at existence, no doubt 
deploring particular forms of frailty, but not thinking that 
their occurrence is any indication that the whole human 
race is on the highway to hell. Let us, however, turn 
from this side of life, which seems to be the whole of it 
to that school of moralists who rage like a sword of flame 
among the greatest imames: we may well leave them, 
stranded in that obscurity out of which they would not 
have emerged had their modesty been equal to their morals. 
The artist in fiction who views life wholly, and therefore in 
good cheer, engages the attention of the great mass of man- 
kind simply because he pictures the perennial truths of life, 
which are, on the whole, ennobling. What his “ period” is 
does not matter much. All periods are the same when the 
whole of human nature is the matter of a novelist, and the 
whole of human nature is always the matter when the 
novelist has true genius. In that case the manner is 
sure to be happily married. Witness Zhe Antiquary, 
which is at this moment as modern as it would have been 
had Mr. AnrHony Hore and Mr. Merepiru collaborated to 
write it. SHAKESPEARE is immortal because, his imagina- 
tion covering all the permanent forces of human life, his 
works were a criticism of life in all the centuries still, when 
he wrote, to come. Like Rape.ais, and FIeLbING, and 
CERVANTES, and Burns, and Batzac, Sir Watrer Scorr 
is immortal for the same reason. ‘ He was not of an age, 
he is for all time”; and he is so, not because of any “ high 
moral tone,” which, indeed, is in most writers a symptom 
of low intelligence, but simply because “ he saw life steadily 
and saw it whole,” and embodied a high morality in his 
works precisely because he did not seek it. 


NEW LIGHTS ON HORSEFLESH. 

_" mass of existing equine literature is already enor- 

- mous; but in the enlarged and beautifully-illustrated 
volume on “ The Points of the Horse,” lately republished 
by Captain Hayes, F.R.C.V.S., it receives a valuable addition. 
Of all our domestic animals the horse is perhaps the one 
whose history presents most points of varied and general 
interest. It is a history , too, which is reflected in his bodily 
structure at every turn, and in treating of this structure 
and of the relations to function which it exhibits, the com- 
bined practical and scientific knowledge of the present 
writer has enabled him to invest even dry and technical 
details with an unusual degree of attractive significance. 
Amongst the creatures which during past ages have become 
highly “specialised” to fit them for certain modes of life 
none has remained more plastic than the horse to the varied 
influences of climate, soil, and food. Specifically, indeed, 
he may be described as a very chameleon in his power of 
adapting himself quickly to changed surroundings. Place 
him in a rigorous climate, where privation just stops short 
of destitution, and he “ cuts his coat according to his cloth,” 
and becomes a stunted and hardy pony. Transplant him 
in this shape into comfort and plenty, and he promptly re- 
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»xpands—so much so, that to keep up a dwarf breed under 
ordinary conditions is a matter of extreme difliculty. 
Again, fed on coarse, rank provender, and living in a cold, 
moist climate, he grows heavy, large-boned, and phlegmatic, 
whilst stimulating food, dry soil, and a warm climate 
diminish his bulk, harden his bone, and render him slight- 
limbed, high-spirited, and muscular. 

Not the least interesting division of Captain Hayes’ book 
is that dealing with the family tree of the genus Equus. Our 
familiar companion and servant, we learn from this, may be 
traced, in common with all the other hoofed animals, to a 
nondescript creature of early Tertiary days, Phaenacodus 
primevus—in height about equal to a small fox-hound, long- 
bodied, long-tailed, with five toes to each foot, and having 
the tip of each toe sheathed in its own little hooflet. This 
ancestral wealth of toes, the more progressive among the 
succeeding members of the family gradually discarded. 
Certain marsh-loving forms retained the greater number, 
but of the rest one main branch kept two middle toes to 
each feot, of nearly equal size, whilst the other limited 
itself to a single principal toe only. In the former division 
are comprised the whole tribe of cloven-footed beasts ; in 
the latter the horse, donkey, and zebra, together with 
their two old-fashioned cousins, the tapir and _ rhinos- 
ceros, and a complete series of extinct more or less horse- 
like forms, whose middle toes gradually increase in size, 
while their side toes are in various stages of suppression. 
The last relics of the last remaining pair of side toes exist 
normally in the horse in the shape of his ‘ splint” bones 
only ; but so strong is the force of heredity, that even now 
the ancient form of foot occasionally reasserts itself, and 
colts from time to time appear having their feet furnished 
with one, or in rarer cases with two extra hoofs apiece. The 
true horse was preceded by some very nearly allied forms 
both in the Old and New Worlds ; but whether he was con- 
temporaneously evolved in each, or migrated from one to 
the other, “scientists” have not yet made up their minds. In 
America, however, though his fossil remains are plentiful, 
his progeny did not survive into historic times, so that in 
connection with the horse of our own day it is only of the 
Old World stock that we need take account. The earliest 
settlement of this Old World stock seems to have been on the 
high table-lands of Central Asia, and in the Desert of 
Dzungaria, to the north of Eastern Turkestan, a remnant 
of the original breed apparently still lingers—the truly 
equine and truly wild character of ‘ Prejevalski’s Horse,’ 
formerly held very doubtful, having been lately established 
by the two Russian explorers, the Brothers Grjimailo. 

From these bleak regions, the pre-historic horse spread 
himself in all directions, and the variations set up by 
differences of food and climate culminated in the two widely 
separated Eastern and Western types, which may be held 
as represented by the Arab on the one hand, and by some 
of the old heavy, unimproved European breeds on the 
other. 

The qualities of “speed and substance” thus divorced 
by “natural” selection, “artificial” selection has since 
been engaged in joining together again; and it is 
through the blending of Eastern and Western blood, in 
different proportions and for different purposes, that tne 
changes which have taken place in the horse during 
the historic period have been mainly brought about. 
Anyone who cares enough about horses to observe them 
as they pass along the streets cannot fail to have noticed, 
now and then, animals whose high crests, thick shoulders, 
and pawing action, suggest comparison with a “horse in a 
picture,” just as some ‘“ old-fashioned” human faces call 
up immediate visions of laced coats and ruffled shirts. 
But if we contrast the average horses of our own day 
with contemporary representations of their older English 
and Continental prototypes, it is impossible not to recognise 
how much changed they have become ; whilst, still further, 
if we compare them with those of classical antiquity, we 
shall see that it is in this direction, owing to repeated in- 
fusions of Eastern blood, that the change has really taken 
place. Thus the brisk little steeds which curvet on the 
frieze of the Parthenon have much the look, except for 
their immoderately short, thick necks, of nearly thorough- 
bred polo-ponies ; whilst the splendid animals, with curiously 
braided tails, shown on a bas-relief in the Nineveh room at the 
British Museum, need only a trifle of stoutness to agree almost 
from point to point with the “Cleveland Bay” type of carriage 
horse. To judge fairly of the medieval horse, we must view 
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him as the outcome of requirements differing very greatly 
from our own. In days when few people travelled, and 
when, owing to the state of the roads, those who did had to 
travel slowly—when sport led its votaries oftener through 
swamp and forest than over ploughed fields or grass land— 
what we should now call “ pace” was unneeded and unknown. 
A breed possessing fire and courage enough for military 
purposes, but of sufficiently massive build to sustain the 
weight of a mailed rider and the shock of encounter with 
his antagonist—this, as far as horse-flesh was concerned, 
was the supreme need of the middle ages ; showy, prancing 
steeds being, however, also wanted for State occasions, 
strong heavy animals for draught and farm work, and easy- 
paced hacks for journeying and field-sports. These were the 
requirements the medizval horse had to “ live up to,” and the 
portraits we possess of him show that he lived up to them 
accordingly. The mixture of the heavy northern breeds 
with the classical or Eastern blood, which from early times 
had existed in the south of Europe, became a necessity every- 
where, as soon as the practice of fighting in armour pre- 


vailed ; and of such specially valued strains as were thus. 


produced on the Continent, England continually took advan- 
tage. The importation by kings and nobles of war-horses 
and palfreys de /uwxe assisted in modifying the native stock, 
and so too in another direction did the numbers of heavy 
draught horses brought over from Flanders. The English 
soil and climate seem always to have had in them something 
friendly to the breeder, and the better class of English 
horses at the beginning of the sixteenth century had long 
been held in high esteem. 

It was the invention of gunpowder which in the end 
extinguished the old colossal war-horse, since the disuse of 
heavy armour, and the changes in military tacties which 
this occasioned, necessitated a less unwieldy cavalry charger. 

The race-meetings, established in England by James I., 
also placed a new premium on speed, and to obtain this, Barb 
and Turkish crosses were resorted to. In the reign of Queen 
Anne, the pure Arab cross was first tried by English breeders ; 
and it was then that the foundation of our thoroughbred 
racing stock was laid by the “ Darley Arabian,” who numbers 
the famous horse ‘‘ Eclipse” among his great-great-grandsons. 
In the thoroughbred race-horse among horses, as in the 
greyhound among dogs, the successful blending of widely 
different types has produced a genuine artificial variety, 
though a variety too highly artificial to be persistent, 
except under sustained artificial conditions. Even in 
individuals, something of the distinctive look of ‘ blood” 
may be soon lost; this, Captain Hayes tells us, being 
noticeably the case with such young Australian thorough- 
breds as are turned out for the first few years of their 
lives and then put to ordinary labour. Experience, 
according to Captain Hayes, discredits both the speed 
ascribed in fiction to the Arabian horse, and the degree 
of reasoning power with which horses are sometimes 
supposed gifted. An English thoroughbred of even ordinary 
good quality will, hemaintains, commonly outstrip the fleetest 
“son of the desert” that ever was foaled; whilst not only 
does his proportionate weight of brain to spinal cord place 
the horse below the dog, the cat, and even the donkey, in 
the matter of the higher mental faculties, but even should 
any unusual development of these occur in him, he does not 
seem able to turn it to good account. It then becomes 
merely a case of his “ knowing a little too much” and being 
rendered pig-headed and intractable in consequence. It is 
in the cultivation of his instincts, therefore, and not of his 
reason, that the education of the horse should consist. His 
memory and his perceptive powers are among his strongest 
points, and his teacher’s whole aim should be to impress on 
him through these the simple facts, that if he does some 
things he will suffer, and that if he does some other things 
he will be rewarded. 


SOCIETY AND SECLUSION. 
MEX are constantly said by philosophical observers tc 
AY. be 


divided naturally into two contrasted classes ; and 
the nature of the division depends on the aspects of humanity 
with which the philosopher happens to be personally con- 
cerned. One will divide them into Platonists and Aristo- 
telians; another into sheep and goats; another into 
Conservatives and Radicals ; and rude as such divisions are, 
there is doubtless some truth in all of them. The present 
season of the year—and of this year in particular—suggests 
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to us another division, which is as true as any other ; and 
that is the men who seek, and the men who shun, society. 
Between the two extremes there is an indefinite number of 
degrees ; but each represents a tendency to which, in virtue 
of his or her temperament, every man and woman more or 
less inclines. This observation applies to all classes ; but it 
is amongst the upper classes that its application is most 
plainly perceptible. Many men and women who, in the 
way of wealth and position, possess everything that could 
make the enjoyment of society easy, prefer to lead a life of 
at all events comparative seclusion, Their London houses, 
‘hough the blinds are not always down, never attract the 
eye by an awning before the doorway, and rarely by even a 
strip of carpet across the pavement. Their country houses 
are sacred to a narrow circle of intimates. There are others, 
again, who in spite of every difficulty, are determined to be 
constantly entertaining or being entertained, and hardly 
seem to live except when they see themselves reflected in 
the welcome accorded them by a throng of allies or rivals. 
To judge from the aspect of Londonat the present moment, 
the latter class is certainly in the ascendant. Why are car- 
riages hurrying hither and thither, flashing with bonnets by 
day, flashing with lamps by night? What do the noise and 
the movement of Piccadilly and Bond Street mean? The 
answer to these questions is to be found in the passion of 
men and women for mixing and conversing with people 
of whom not a tithe are their friends, or jostling and 
incommoding people of whom but one-third are their 
acquaintances, 

What is to be thought of this extraordinary taste, 
which is shared by many who admit that it is a wonder to 
themselves? Looked at theoretically, nothing can be more 
preposterous ; and how preposterous, when so looked at, 
London society seems, cannot be better understood than by 
contrasting it with social intercourse as it often exists 
under different, though not less luxurious, conditions. 
It is often said, and it is said with pertect truth, 
that one comes to know more of a person after a 
week in a country house, than one does after the fugitive 
meetings of a week of years in London. The reasons are 
obvious. In the country house, all the physical labour, all 
the mental strain, involved in the social life of a great 
capital, disappear. Noise, bustle, and anxiety are replaced 
by a magical lull. Thought has time to expand itself in an 
atmosphere of spacious leisure. Subjects are discussed 
naturally, when there is time and quiet for their discus- 
sion, which it would, at a London party, be ridiculous even 
to allude to; and when some twelve, or sixteen, or twenty 
people are thrown together thus, not only their mental 
qualities, but their superficial attractions also, show them- 
selves in a way which, in a London crowd, is impossible. 
The charms of a beautiful and a beautifully dressed woman 
are never fully known till she has been seen not only in a 
ball-room, but also at breakfast ; nor is it possible by con- 
versation to form any judgment of her character till she 
has been rescued from the sense that, in whatever 
house she is, she must within ten minutes be going on to 
another. Let any man spend, with a woman who is really 
charming, a leisurely summer morning in the seclusion of 
some beautiful garden, with the plash of fountains near 
them, and the whisper of limes above them, and the pros- 
pect of no interruption till the lazy hour of luncheon, and 
he will surely think with horror of the intercourse of the 
London party, which, having begun with “ Will you get me 
an ice ¢” ends almost immediately with “ Shall [ ask for 
your carriage?” And with men and men too, the case is just 
the same. How are the conversations that arise in the 
library, or in the long avenue, possible in the morning-room 
of a club, or on the mad pavements of Piccadilly ? 

Still, when all has been said on this side of the 
question, something remains to be said—indeed much—on 
the other. Open as society is to the criticisms that have 
been just suggested, it has certain merits by reason of its 
very defects. The natural feeling of men and women 
with regard to it is, as we have said already, very much an 
affair of temperament ; but temperament, though it gives us 
our inclinations, need not govern our conduct ; and we 
maintain that even those to whom society is naturally 
distasteful, gain by forcing themselves to mix in it, and 
lose by allowing themselves to slip out of it, as they may 
too easily do, no matter what their position and no 
matter how great their natural powers of pleasing. 
It was a frequent complaint, during his later years, 
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with one of the wittiest men of the generation 
which is now passing—a man whose fortune was ample, 
whose rank was of the highest, and whose name excep- 
tionally illustrious—that, beyond a circle of intimate friends, 
he knew nobody, and that he felt in consequence shut out 
from half of life. This isolation was due to his own faults— 
partly, perhaps, to a too fastidious taste, but mainly to too 
much indolence. It is precisely those to whom the life of 
society is an effort, to whom the making of the effort is 
most salutary. It is well, no doubt, to have intimate and 
appreciative friends; but to live exclusively in an apprecia- 
tive circle is essentially a narrowing thing. Attrition with 
numbers who will never be more than acquaintances, and 
a constant necessity for making some effort to please 
them, insensibly widen the mind, and keep it alert, 
even though no conversation between them rises above 
banalité. But society, even as it is in the heart and hurry 
of the season, offers to those who mix in it not merely a 
throng of acquaintances, but also a throng of acquaintances 
out of which valued friends may be elected—friends who may 
enrich life with new ideas and associations, and freshen the 
stagnant pools of the mind with a new interest and impetus. 
This is, perhaps, a fact so evident that we need not insist on 
it. What does require insisting on, is the fact that a large 
part of social intercourse, which may seem to us in many moods 
so much weariness and waste of time, is really a valuable 
lesson in energy and self-forgettulness, and in making the 
most of even one’s smallest talents. Nearly every question 
of conduct is a question of degree. People who give all 
their efforts to society, and centre all their interests in 
it, may often become more foolish than those who eschew it 
altogether; but it is well to remember that the indolence 
which leads to seclusion is as worthless and feeble a 
quality as the frivolity which makes seclusion intolerable ; 
and the fool who is kept bright by the world is not only a 
pleasanter, but in many ways also a better, person than the 
fool who, from mere helplessness, lets himself rust in solitude. 
Let not the really sensible man, who feels a distaste for 
society, flatter himself that this distaste is any new proof of 
his sense. Let him rather suspect it as an indication of a 
weakening will; for, however valueless in themselves those 
talents may be which render a man successful in the battle 
of social life, yet when he becomes too indolent to hold his 
own with others we may take this as a sign that he is 
letting himself become too indolent to do many other things 
that are incomparably more important, 


LITERATURE AND THE RUSSIAN PEASANTRY. 
é id the Russian peasant a book is something more than 

paper, ink, and a man’s ideas: it is a voice from the 
unknown, whose least word is to be heard, remembered, and 
weighed respectfully. Only two or three in every hundred 
of the mougiks can read; but the rest are eager to hear, 
and in many a log-hut of an evening they may be seen 
listening, the men with knit brows and absorbed attention, 
the women with respectful toleration, while one of the 
younger generation spells out a moral story or the life of 
some martyred saint. 

The demand of the peasantry for new literature is 
insatiable; the difficulties of the supply are great. The 
peasant’s intellectual horizon is a narrow one; his native 
tongue is far removed from the language of the cities ; he 
is disconcerted by any metaphor for which he has not been 
prepared by his proverbs and his daily life; he demands a 
moral of his author, but turns over the page if he begins 
to moralise ; he loves the marvellous, but comprehends it 
only in terms of the every-day. The difficulties have been 
overcome, and the ideal of the peasant’s book is realised 
in some of Tolstoy’s stories, such as TVhe Candle, The 
Two Old Men, and Jvan the Fool, wherein, whatever 
events may be narrated, the characters, the language, and 
the moral application belong wholly to the peasant’s own 
world. These stories are eagerly sought, devoured, and 
discussed by thousands of mougiks. 

After Tolstoy come a galaxy of lesser lights. One of the 
most remarkable of these is Semydnof, who, unlike Tolstoy, 
the professional author and amateur peasant, is an amateur 
author and a real peasant, dwelling in one of Russia’s 
innumerable wooden villages and tilling his strips of the com- 
munal land like any other mougik. He models his stories 
on those of the Count, and it is the highest compliment to 
both, to Semydénof as author and to Tolstoy as connoisseur 
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of peasant-life, to say that there is much resemblance 
between their works, 

Semydnot’s raison d’étre as author is the ethical educa- 
tion of his fellow-peasants; but to foreigners and to the 
upper classes of Russian society he is chiefly interesting for 
the light which he throws upon the manners, morals, 
and psychology of the mougiks, who by reason of their 
unconquerable reserve and distrust must remain an 
unfathomable mystery to all but themselves, unless revealed 
by one of their own number. 

The Russian peasant rose to the dignity of a literary 
theme some forty years ago. This was the era of Potyékhin 
and Pisemsky, the era of romance and sentiment; the 
peasant, not yet studied from nature, was travestied as 
grossly as he is in the majority of English novels which 
treat of Russian life. The liberation of the serfs in 1861 
made Russian society turn a more enquiring gaze upon the 
peasantry in whose hands the future lay; a new race of 
authors arose, such as Reshotnikof, Pomyalovsky, Levitof, 
sons of priests, clerks, publicans, men in touch with the 
people; and the mougik was painted in his real colours. 
It is the labours of these men and the spread of education 
which have made a Semyonof possible. 

Semyonof’s last story, Whose Fault? is one of his best. 
The advantage of an author living in the mdiew which he 
describes is that he is able to chronicle not only the 
permanent characteristics but also the passing aspects 
of it, and it is as a record of the conflict of the 
old order and the new, that the little story is chiefly 
interesting. The subject of the narrative is the resistance 
of a son and his wife to the authority of his mother, who 
endeavours to maintain the old traditions of the treatment 
of wives as beasts of labour against the new notions of 
chivalry which are growing upon the decaying remnants of 
the days of serfdom and degradation. The sympathies of 
the author are of course with the young muple ; but with 
some artistic Ingenuity he puts the whole narrative into the 
mouth of the mother, and represents her auditors in com- 
plete accord with her views, while he himself offers no 
comment beyond the interrogative title, and leaves right 
to justify itself out of the mouth of its own enemy. 

It isa summer morning; the sun has just risen, the 
peasants are gone to the fields, and the green grass road of 
the village is empty of all but one old man and the attend- 
ant of the log-hut which serves for district court-house to 
the peasant-authorities. An old woman coming from a 
neighbouring village joins them on the steps of the court- 
house to wait till the clerk within shall get up. She is 
come upon business. Her son had long been a pattern of 
filial duty and the very best pupil of the village school ; 
but since his young wife has been added to the household 
he has forgotten his duty to God and his mother. “It is 
always the way with these learned ones!” ejaculates the 
elder man. The old woman proceeds: many a peasant has 
she known who showed consideration for his wife, but never 
like her son: the best would caress their helpmates at 
times, sometimes swear at them, and sometimes knock them 
down; but Nikolka never even speaks a rough word to 
Fedosya. His mother urged him toshow Fedosya what stuff 
he was made of, as she must otherwise grow to too good an 
opinion of herself and get beyond his power: she only 
wished him to do as others do: sad she Is not made of glass, 
a fist won't break her.” Nikolka, far from following his 
mother’s advice, grew yet more chivalrous and attentive to 
his wife : ‘* one would look at them and look at them,” she 
says disgustedly, “then spit and turn away.” Some months 
pass in conscientious persecution of Fedosya by the old 
woman and _ resolute protection of her by Nikolka. 
Things come to a crisis as the time draws near for Fedosya 
to beara child, The old woman stoutly insists upon her 
working as usual: in the good old days a woman was given 
no respite because she was with child: she herself had 
given birth to Nikolka in the fields, and her own mother 
had died in her pains while fetching firewood in the forest. 
Nikolka leaves his wife at home one day to rest ; but the 
old woman sets her to heavy work about the house, and the 
consequence is that Fedosya gives birth to her child in great 
agony. Nikolka’s wrath is so terrible as he witnesses his 
wife’s sufferings that the old woman takes to flight and 
returns only at the christening. Nikolka cannot forgive 
her ; he tells her that “the horned one sits in her heart.” 
She assails him with the pan-shovel, and he turns her out 
of the house; and hence it is that she comes by the advice 
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of her neighbours to complain to the peasant-authorities. 

The clerk of the court-house now calls for his samovar ; 
the party disperses ; and the story ends, leaving the reader 
uninformed as to the issue of the quarrel; and rightly, for 
when once the moral problem is propounded the sequel is 
irrelevant. 

The little tale covers some thirty small pages, is published 
in an illustrated paper cover, and sold for a halfpenny. 

Count Tolstoy, who has written an introduction to a 

volume of Semyodnof’s collected stories, names sincerity as 
their chief merit ; the author identifies himself with the 
problem of casuistry with which he is grappling, and his 
decision of it comes from his conscience, not from his 
imagination. The Count says of one of his stories : ‘‘ When 
Semydnof tells the simplest tale it always moves me. . 
I feel that the author would not only have wished to act, 
but would in fact have acted, like his hero under the 
circumstances ; his sentiment is contagious, and I have a 
delightful feeling as though I had “-e rformed or been ready 
to perform some noble action.” Nikolka’s treatment of his 
mother is summary and rough ; but it lends just that air of 
imperfection to his behaviour which makes him a real man, 
whose conduct others may emulate. 

Melancholy is the prevailing characteristic of the creative 
genius of the Russian people, “and Semyonof’s stories form 
no exception to the rule: most of them deal either with the 
tragic consequences of self-indulgence or the dismal triumphs 
of self-sacritice. 








FINANCE. 


WHE Stock markets have been principally occupied with 

the Settlement this week, and fresh business was on a 
very restricted scale in nearly all departments. A somewhat 
tired feeling has supervened on the recent sharp advance, 
and the reaction has left operators without the courage either 
to hang on to their commitments or enter into new ones 
with any freedom. As a consequence the smallest “ turns” 
are eagerly seized, and prices wobble backwards and for- 
wards with almost every transaction, The sudden extinction 
of the small boom in Kaftfirs had a depressing influence on 
other departments, and the fluctuations of the political 
barometer from day to day are watched with some anxiety, 
although on the whole the situation is now regarded favour- 
ably. But with the approach of the Whitsuntide holidays, 
the Derby, and the Jubilee celebrations it is not expected 
that there will be much show of activity for the next few 
weeks, unless, perhaps, the bumper passenger receipts at 
the end of the railway half-year induce a smart rise in 
that section. In fact, given a continuance of cheap money, 
Home Railways are very likely to see higher prices before 
the dividends are declared. 


The carry-over was effected without much difficulty in 
most cases, and even in the Mining market, where trouble 
was chiefly expected, everything passed off quite smoothly. 
Interest centred in Goldfields, where it was believed the 
bears would be penalised by a stiff backwardation ; but it 
never exceeded 3d. per share, and before the close of the 
day it had changed to about 3 per cent. contango, There 
was no question of a backwardation on anything else, and 
on Chartereds the contango was as much as 12 per cent. 
Westralians provided no special feature, the usual charge 
of 7 to 9 per cent, being made for carrying over. Rates 
were light on Foreign Stocks and American Railroads, but 
rather stiff on other sections. Spanish were carried over 
“even,” Tintos at 4 to 1} per cent, and Italians at 1 to 14 
per cent. Louisv ‘ibs and Milwaukees were taken below the 
general rate of 2 to 3 per cent. on Americans, Among 
Home Railways, Great Easterns made up nearly seven 
points below the price at the previous settlement, but other- 
wise the differences were not particularly heavy, ‘and rates, 
though stiffer than last time, were not unusually onerous. 


The money and discount rates showed a drooping tendency 
during most of the week, and the brokers who obtained 
allotments of the County Council “ Treasuries” at about 
22s. per cent. discount last week have been able to turn 
them over at £1 percent. Stock Exchange requirements 
were light, and brokers could get all they wanted at 1} to 
1? per’ cent., or } per cent. less than last time. But the 
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ease is probably fictitious to a large extent, and does not 
necessarily mean that the market is overloaded with 
supplies. There is merely a marginal surplus over demands, 
and those in the best position to judge are of opinion that 
such surplus may be overstepped any day. This seems to 
be borne out by the flutter which the withdrawal of 
£340,000 from Paris caused, and the banks have since been 
trying to raise rates a fraction. Russia is still a purchaser 
of gold, and it is expected that the Japanese loan will be 
shipped in the metal for the purpose of setting the country’s 
brand new gold standard on its legs. On the other hand 
large sums of money are certain to filter into London in con- 
nection with the Jubilee. 


The issue of the Japanese Loan has been promised “ next 
week” for a mouth or more past, but it still hangs fire, 
although it is not likely to be much longer delayed. 
The hesitation may partly be explained by the fact that 
the Japanese Government had practically arranged with 
the Chartered Bank of India for the issue of the loan, when 
Messrs. Marcus Samuel and Co. stepped in and offered 1 per 
cent. better terms. As the Chartered Bank was rather 
anxious to secure the business, it had made a very favourable 
offer to begin with, and Messrs. Samuel have found consider- 
able difficulty in getting the loan underwritten, the market 
considering their price excessive in the present state of 
Japanese credit. The bonds are not much of a bargain at the 
suggested issue price of 101} xd.,, and the underwriters fear 
that a considerable portion of the loan will be left on their 
hands, while their profits are not sufficient to make them 
anxious to run the risk of such a contingency. 

Consols continue to hover round 113}, with only insignifi- 
cant fluctuations in either direction. The tendency on the 
whole is firm, but the market has not fully recovered from 
the effects of the heavy realisation to which we referred 
last week. Other gilt-edged securities are steady, with- 
out attracting much interest, while Rupee paper is again 
lower on the weakness of the Exchange. Silver is still 
very flat, and at 27ysd. is ,'; lower than a week ago. British 
Corporation stocks have been well supported, and several 
advanees are recorded, but St. Helens Three per Cents. 
were marked down two points in connection with the new 


issue. 


In spite of the sharp fluctuations which have occurred in 
the Stock markets during the past few weeks, prices are 
distinctly higher than they were a month ago. According 
to the Bankers’ Magazine the value of 525 representative 
securities increased between April 21st and May 21st by 
£61,462,000, or about 2 per cent., and the journal remarks 
that if a similar advance is registered in the current 
month, the total will be distinctly ahead of all previous 
records. The ten selected Mining shares show an improve- 
ment of no less than 37 per cent. in the month. 


The Home Railway market has moved erratically, and 
prices generally leave off below last week’s level. The settle- 
ment led to a good deal of realisation, but the lower prices 
and the cheapness of money tempted buyers, and there has 
been a fair recovery from the lowest points touched. The 
tratlics, also, were considered satisfactory, allowance being 
made for the fact that the week with which comparison is 
made contained part of the Whitsuntide receipts. For in- 
stance, the North Western decrease of £18,509 compares with 
an increase of £36,108 last year ; the Great Western decrease 
of £15,250 with an increase of £53,510; the Midland de- 
crease of £2,952 with an increase of £25,896; the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire decrease of £8,464 with an increase of 
£18,463 : and the North Eastern increase of £5,713 comes 
on the top of an increase of £14,607 last year. The Scotch 
lines have also done well, but, of course, they are not 
affected by Whitsuntide holidays, while the critical position 
of the engineering trade has helped to depress their prices, 
Great Easterns have been agitated by the position of the 
account, and were at one time as low as 120, but they 
rallied smartly to 1217. Among the others the chief 
feature has been the advance in Hull and Barnsleys on the 
defeat of the North Eastern Dock Bill. 


American Railroads have been steady, and the tone is 
fairly cheerful, although business is as limited as ever. Nor 
is it likely to improve till the tariff question is disposed of 
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and trade settles down into its regular grooves. London, 
however, has once or twice shown a disposition to give Wall 
Street a lead, and as the latter did not make its usual 
response by taking the opportunity of unloading, values 
generally show some improvement, especially for the pre- 
ference shares of reconstructed roads like Atchison, Northern 
Pacific and Wabash. A favourable influence was the ver- 
dict of the Supreme Court that the Inter-State Commis- 
sioners had no power to establish maximum rates. The 
effect of this decision is that the companies can schedule 
their own rates until the whole question is gone into by the 
legislature. 


Canadian Railways have for once in a way cut themselves 
adrift from the Yankee market, owing to the receipt of 
favourable traffics. The Canadian Pacifie increase of 
62,000 dollars was regarded as specially satisfactory, and 
sent the price up a point. The Grand Trunk return showed 
a falling off of over £5,000, but as the comparison was with 
an increase of £5,000, the market decided that it might have 
been worse. A good business has been done in Argentine 
Railways, although the best prices have scarcely been main- 
tained. Mexican (Vera Cruz) has been quiet but firm, while 
Nitrates continue to recede and have now dropped below 5. 
Among Indian lines the only movement of importance is an 
advance of two points in Bengal and North Westerns on 
the chairman’s speech. 


The Salt Union has scored the winning point in the 
protracted lawsuit which Messrs. Deakin Brothers insti- 
tuted against it for breach of contract. The shareholders 
are to be congratulated on the result, as Messrs. Deakin’s 
success would have been the signal for several other actions 
of a similar nature, and the amount involved in this one 
alone was £50,000. The costs, too, must be enormous, as 
the case has been taken to the House of Lords twice on 
two separate issues, and it has dragged along for more years 
than we care to remember, Nevertheless the victory has 
only influenced the price of Salt Union shares to the 
extent of {, the market evidently considering that they 
are no great bargaineven now. Besides, it is impossible not 
to feel a considerable amount of sympathy for Messrs. 
Deakin. When their producing business was taken over 
by the Union, the latter agreed to supply them as distribu- 
tors at the same price as other firms. But in the year 
following the Union began to supply the Runcorn Soap and 
Alkali Company at lower prices than Messrs. Deakin, who 
took action for breach of contract as soon as the facts 
came to their knowledge. The matter was referred to an 
Official Referee, and the House of Lords afterwards decided 
that the defendants had been guilty of breach of contract. 
The Official Referee, however, only awarded nominal 
damages, and the whole procedure had to be gone through 
again, to decide whether he was justified in taking that 
view of the matter. The Divisional Court sided with the 
plaintiffs, but the Court of Appeal and finally the House of 
Lords have supported the Official Referee, so that in law at 
least Messrs. Deakin seem to have hada bad case. Still, 
their partial successes afforded quite sufficient grounds for 
fighting the case to the end, and in the result we are 
inclined to think they have got, perhaps, more law than 
justice, 


In the Foreign market nearly all descriptions have shown 
decided strength with the exception of Greeks. The atti- 
tude of Germany in regard to the peace negotiations has 
given rise to some uneasiness, and the Sultan does not seem 
inclined to become amenable to reason all at once, but both 
these obstacles to the final solution of the matter were 
anticipated, and have therefore had little effect. Paris has 
been a strong supporter of Spanish bonds, and Italians have 
also improved, Copper shares have benefited by the statis- 
tical position and the strength of the Metal Market. 
Argentines have been receiving a moderate amount of 
attention, although the Bolsa at Buenos Ayres had two days 
holiday and the gold premium is not very steady. Mexican 
Sixes have been firm, but Uruguays are neglected pending 
another final collapse of the revolution ; and Peruvians are 
weak for reasons stated below. 


Peruvian Corporation issues have been attracting a good 
deal of speculative interest lately on the expectation that if 
the Government were successful in arranging a loan with 
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certain Parisian financiers it would pay off at least part of 
its debt to the Corporation. The negotiations however 
make very little progress, and the hope that they will be 
brought to a successful issue is now considerably lessened by 
the death of M. Auguste Dreyfus, who was one of the leading 
members of the syndicate which has been trying to effect the 
operation. Under these circumstances, the outlook for 
stale bulls of Corporation stocks is not very promising, 
and asa natural result contango rates were stiff at the 
settlement just concluded. It is pointed out with some 
force that the Corporation is not directly represented in the 
negotiations, and the good faith of the Peruvian Govern- 
ment is a somewhat shaky support to lean upon. Besides, 
even if the Government agrees to the Syndicate’s terms, 
the scheme will have to be ratified by Congress, and that 
body has proved intractable too often to suggest much 
hope of its complaisance on this occasion. 


South African mines are becoming at least as dull as 
they were before the recent short-lived spurt. The bears 
are no longer worth squeezing, and the weak bull element 
which the rise called into existence is already larger 
than the market in its present condition can comfortably 
support. Public buying was checked by the stiff rates at 
the settlement, and there is no longer any hope that it will 
improve till some of the disabilities of the industry on the 
Rand are removed. The Commission which has been 
sitting in Johannesburg may ultimately succeed in obtaining 
some amelioration of mining conditions, but the general 
opinion is that on one pretext or another the questions at 
issue will be hung up for a long time yet. However, there 
has been a little bear closing whenever prices are allowed to 
recede, and this has tended to steady quotations, although 
in the case of Goldfields the exploded notion of a fabulously 
heavy bear account knocked the bottom out of the market 
for a time. East Rands have been bought on the 
expectation that the recent heavy fall will be followed by 
a rally, while ‘“‘Jonnnies” have been very weak on the 
serious reports as to Mr. Barnato’s health, and Village 
Main Reefs lost ground in connection with the proposal to 
increase the capital to £270,000 by the issue of 40,000 new 
shares. 


Westralians have been very steady on good support from 
Adelaide, but one day that the cable was interrupted they 
were as flat as ever. Kalgurlis have been especially active, 
but Great Boulders were slightly depressed by a rather poor 
crushing. News that the lode has been struck at the 200 
feet level of the Golden Horseshoe property put a better 
complexion on matters, however. A great deal of interest 
has been taken in Bendigo Goldfields, of which Mr. Hooley 
is said to have acquired the virtual control. At any rate, 
he is credited with having paid for a large number of shares 
at thissettlement. But what is the object of the company in 
acquiring a South American india-rubber property ? Among 
Indian mines Coromandels have shown a good deal of 
strength, and Mysores, Champion Reefs, and Nundydroogs 
were steady, but Ooregums are a trifle easier. 


In the miscellaneous markets very little has been doing, 
but several of the movements deserve passing notice. Lyons 
shares rose to 24, but have since been inclined to ease off a 
little, while Salmon and Glucksteins have been stronger. 
Harrod’s stores have receded a fraction. Allsopps have 
been well supported, but Frank Jones Brewing gave way on 
the unsatisfactory report. Schweppe’s Deferred were quoted 
at 4 discount. Lagunas Syndicate Debentures fell three 
points to 824. British Electric Traction has come into some 
prominence on expected developments. Dock shares con- 
tinue in demand, and Surrey Commercial is up a point. A 
sharp fall has occurred in Colonial Bank shares, and much 
anxiety is felt as to the explanation for the movement. The 
directors would do well to take the public into their confi- 
dence if anything of an unfavourable nature has occurred, 
as the uncertainty will probably do more harm than the 
news of almost any misfortune if frankly admitted. 


Prospectuses BeErorRE THE Pvs.ic. 

The issues of new capital this week have not been of 
much importance, in spite of the inducements which cheap 
money might have been expected to hold out to company 
promoters. After Whitsuntide, however, the Jubilee cele- 
brations will begin to engage public attention so exclu- 
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sively that promoters may be expected to bring forward at 
once any schemes which cannot be held back till the barren 
season is over. 


Tue Hastines, Sr. Leonarps-on-SEA AND EAstTBouRNE 
STEAMBOAT Company paid dividends of 124 per cent. for 
1895, and 10 per cent. for 1896, on a capital of £1,762. It 
is now proposed to increase the capital by £7,875 in shares, 
and £6,500 in 6 per cent. debentures, so that the profits 
will have to go up by leaps and bounds if the dividends 
are to be maintained. As an additional attraction, each 
“subscriber of £200 in debentures or £100 in ordinary 
shares, will be entitled to a season ticket on the Company’s 
boats so long as he or she remains a holder of bonds or 
shares to such amount.” 


Blackpool is certainly a very enterprising seaside resort, 
and we must admit that a great many of the public 
companies which it has created have proved successful. 
The ALHAMBRA (BLAcKkPooL) LimrrEep, with its capital of 
£350,000 in shares and debentures, is the latest project for 
this place. The land on which it is proposed to erect a 
music-hall, a circus, and a ball room, is valued at from 
£211,000 to £225,000, and the purchase price has been 
fixed at £234,252—not an excessive figure under the cir- 
cumstances perhaps. 


Another Blackpool enterprise is also before the public at 
present. The Blackpool and Fleetwood Tramways Company 
proposes to construct a light railway between the towns 
named, and it is expected that this will prove a great con- 
venience to Blackpool’s three millions of visitors by giving 
them easy access to Fleetwood’s numerous lines of steamers, 
while the natives of Fleetwood will be able to participate 
in the gaieties of their fashionable neighbour when their 
day’s work is over. There would certainly appear to be 
room for such a scheme, but whether it will yield the ex- 
pected dividend of ten per cent. on the share capital remains 
to be seen. One glaring fault in the prospectus is the 
omission of any estimate as to the cost of building the line, 
without which all the other information given is quite 
worthless. 


THEATRE Roya, Drury LANeg, Limrrep, is now before 
the public with a capital of £125,000 in £1 shares. The 
Company takes over a 40 years’ lease of the well-known 
theatre, together with fixtures, fittings, stage properties, 
and machinery. Mr. Collins, who was so intimately con- 
nected with the successes of this property during the life- 
time of the late Sir Augustus Harris, will remain as 
Managing Director. According to the estimates in the 
prospectus a dividend of 16 to 18 per cent. is anticipated. 


Davip ALLEN AND Sons, the pictorial placard printers, 
are turning their business into a joint stock concern, with 
a capital of £150,000 in shares and £85,000 in debentures. 
The vendors retain the whole of the former, and only the 
debentures are offered for subscription. The profits for the 
past seven years have been steadily progressive, and are 
amply suflicient to cover the debenture interest. The real 
property on which the debentures are secured is valued at 
about £75,000, while the total assets are estimated at 
£170,000. 


The European and other rights of the Kryes-Baker 
Cicar Rotiinc Macuine are capitalised at £200,000, but 
if the experience of the United States is to be trusted a 
profit of £47,250 per annum can be made out of the leas- 
ing of 475 machines. As the prospectus estimates an out- 
put of 5,000 machines before long, a similar rate of profit 
would return the capital about two and a half times over 
every year. The prospect seems rather too good even for a 
Yankee invention, but there is evidently something in the 
machine worthy of attention. 


We are informed that the Beterayia Horets Company 
have purchased further properties, showing good certified 
profits, and propose making a fresh issue of capital. The 
property first acquired by the Company, viz., the Hotel 
Belgravia, in Victoria Street, 8.W., it appears has proved 
satisfactory under the present management, and we are in- 
formed that the directors will be enabled out of the profits 
accruing up to the end of June to pay an interim dividend 
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at the rate of at least 5 per cent. per annum on the ordinary 
shares. The Company, it is said, is deriving benefit from 
the money spent by the former proprietors in establishing 
the property, and the business at present appears to be 
conducted on lines satisfactory both to the visitors and the 
Company. 


We understand that the AcETYLENE ILLUMINATING 
Company, Limrrep, will be offered to the public ‘shortly. 
The Company proposes to devote itself more particularly to 
the manufacture of carbide, and to supply the material 
without reference to the class of apparatus in which the 
gas is to be generated. It is not expected that Acetylene 
will supplant coal gas or the electric light in places where 
gas works or electric stations exist, unless the price be 
abnormally high ; but in numerous other directions there is 
stated to be a wide field for its use. This gas, it is claimed, 
requires no skilled labour in making ; all that is necessary 
is to put a given quantity of carbide into the generating 
apparatus, and by the mere addition of water the gas is 
evolved. 


The issue of the “V.V.” Bread Company has been 
quickly followed by another competitor which will shortly 
oiler an issue to the public. The undertaking referred to is 
the N.A.P. (NarionaL Wuote Wueat) Breap, which 
claims to be a natural, nutritious, wholesome and perfect 
food. 


THe County of Lonpon Improved DweE.uines Co., Lp., 
comes out with a share capital of £200,000 in 200,000 
shares of £1 each. The first issue of 100,000 shares is 
now offered at par. The Company has been formed to 
acquire extensive blocks of Artisans’ Dwellings, which are 
now in remunerative occupation, and for the erection of 
further similar blocks. The prices to be paid for the exist- 
ing properties free of encumbrances, and handed over in a 
satisfactory state of repair by the vendor, amount in the 
whole to £75,659. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NEW HIGH CHURCH HERESY. 
To the Editor of Tuk British REVIEW AND NATIONAL OBSERVER. 

Sir,— Would you allow me, as a former pupil of Car- 
dinal Franzelin, to offer some remarks on Mr. Lucas’s quota- 
tions from his writings on the doctrine of Intention, in its 
relation to the subject of Anglican Orders ? 

Those quotations refer only to the Intention of the 
minister of a Sacrament, whose heretical views have no 
power to invalidate its effect when the other requisites, 
especially the Form, are undoubtedly valid. 

This is certainly the common teaching of Cardinal 
Franzelin in accordance with Bellarmine, the Bull ‘“‘ Apos- 
tolice cure,” and the Council of Trent. 

And moreover, it is true that even in this acceptation of 
Intention, an argument may be drawn from Franzelin’s 
teaching against the validity of Anglican Orders, inasmuch 
as he makes an exception and pronounces for invalidity in 
the case of heretical intention of a nature so determined as 
to override that of doing what the Church intends, a state 
of mind which may be well supposed of some at least of 
the extreme Reformers. But Cardinal Franzelin teaches 
the contrary to the doctrine quoted by Mr. Lucas as to 
“ intention,’ when we use that term to indicate the mean- 
ing of the words of the Sacramental Form itself. 

“Si verba adhibita in forma non sint ambiguz significa- 
tionis sed ex usu communi sensum tantum unum habere 
possint eumque genuinum ab Institutore sacramenti pre- 
scriptum nullus error ministri potest efficere ut forma illa 
non sit sufficiens. Sed si verba corrumpantur ita ut sensum 
habere possint vel genuinum forme sacramentalis vel alium 
diversum .. . tum sané forma legitima non erit sia ministro 
adhibeantur ad hune diversum a significatione forme 
sacramentalis et erroneum sensum exprimendum.”—De Saer. 
in gen., p. 49, ed. 2. 

The case would be still stronger in the instance of a form 
altered net by the private authority of an individual minis- 
ter, but altered by a public body, who at the same time 
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published articles of religion so ambiguous as to have given 
rise to a controversy of 300 years, during which time the 
prevalent interpretation of the formula has been adverse 
to Sacramental sacerdotalism. 

It is unfortunate that this essential portion of Cardinal 
Franzelin’s teaching on Intention—the very portion with 
which the present subject is chiefly, if not solely, concerned 
—should have so entirely escaped the notice of Mr. Lucas, 
as well (to the best of my knowledge) as that of Messrs, 
Denny and Lacy in their work, Ve Hierarchia Anglicana. 

In the next place I would observe that this teaching of 
Cardinal Franzelin’s is of a general character, without 
reference to the question of Anglican Orders, and also that 
it is a teaching in which at least some Anglicans concur. 

Thus, in a paper read by the Rev. J. M. Davenport in 
1884, before the Kingston Deanery meeting in the Diocese 
of Fredericton, Cauada, it is urged against a bishop who 
seceded from the American Church, for the purpose 
of founding a Church, which, while remaining Episco- 
pal, should exclude ‘sacerdotalism ”—that, although the 
pretace to the Anglican Ordinal was retained, and a 
form employed in ordination, which the writer of the 
paper would not reject as in itself certainly invalid, 
their orders still were invalid, because “it is clear that 
the Bishop who consecrates with this form does not intend 
to make a Bishop or Presbyter, as the Church has ever 
intended and made from the first. The Holy Ghost, in 
fact, is not meant to be given by the imposition of hands.”* 
What is this but the teaching of the Bull Apostolice cure : 
‘Any words in the Anglican Ordinal which lend them- 
selves to ambiguity cannot be taken in the same sense 
(intention) as they possess in the Catholic rite. For once 
a new rite has been instituted in which the sacrament of 
orders has been adulterated or denied, and from which all 
idea of consecration and sacrifice has been rejected, the 
formula, ‘ Receive the Holy Ghost’ no longer holds good.” 
And again, “* When anyone has rightly and seriously made 
use of the due form, ete., he is considered by the very fact 
to do what the Church does. On this principle rests the 
doctrine that a sacrament is truly conferred by the minis- 
try of one who is a heretic, provided the Catholic rite be 
observed, On the other hand, if the rite be changed with 
the manifest intention of introducing another rite not 
approved by the Church, and of rejecting what by the 
institution of Christ belongs to the nature of the 
Sacrament, then it is clear that not only is the necessary 
entention wanting to the Sacrament, but that the intention 
is adverse to and destructive of the Sacrament.” 

The underlined words distinguish, as does Cardinal 
Franzelin, between the two kinds of intention, and taking 
the latter sense, it is quite in accordance with the teaching 
of ‘theologians of the Roman Catholic Church to 
allege, as placed beyond dispate, a defect of intention as 
the ‘ real flaw’ in the Anglican position.” 

1 am, Si, 
Your obedient servant, 
A Disciple oF CARDINAL FRANZELIN, 


To the Editor of Tuk British REVIEW AND NATIONAL OBSERVER. 

Sir.—I have observed that, when reminded of awkward 
and unpalatable facts, the High Church controversialist is 
apt to take refuge in the plea that they are brought forward 
by an “amateur theologian.” The bearing of this criticism 
on the facts themselves is not easy to discover. 

In the present instance, the question turns on Bishop 
Guest’s belief. The sacerdotalist position is that, as he was 
himself responsible for Article XX VIII., and as his writings 
prove that he believed in the Real (Objective) Presence, we 
must interpret Article XXVIII. accordingly. To this well- 
known contention I replied, in my Vineteenth Century article, 
that the supporters of this position have suppressed his 
‘fatal assertion that infants at baptism ” 
eat his body and drink his bloude as realye as we do at his supper ; how- 
beit no man worshippeth eyther hys body as present at baptisme ther 
no lesse presented then at his supper eyther els his godhed, eyther for 
his own or for ye presens of his said body. 

I further showed that, years later, he held exactly the 
same belief, insisting to Cecil, in 1559, that a surplice was 
sufficient for the Holy Communion. 
other garment herin, it shuld seme to teach us 
gyven by it then be gyven by ye 


For if we shuld use an 
that higher and better things be 


* Church Times, Nov. 19, 1886. 
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other service, i.e., baptizing, readyng, preachinge, and prayinge, wiche 
we must not beleve. For in baptism we putt on Christ, in ye worde we 
eate and drynke Christ.* 


Remembering that, in the same letter, Guest urged that it 
was indifferent to “ receave either standinge or knelinge,” 
we have here at least statements of his views which are 
absolutely clear and decisive. Here therefore is an issue 
which Mr. Lueas and his friends cannot contrive to shirk. 
Do they, or do they not, accept these views of Guest as 
representing, from their standpoint, an orthodox belief on 
the Real Presence? They have persistently atlirmed that 
even if the views of others were unsound, Guest at least 
held the views held by themselves, I therefore challenge 
them to answer this plain question. 

Till they have answered it in the affirmative, it is useless 
for them to appeal to that other letter of Guest which Mr. 
Lucas charges me with keeping in the background, although 
I was careful to refer my readers to the quarter where it is 
made the most of. For Mr. Lucas has only to turn tosuch 
a pillar of his cause as Bishop Forbes to learn that like 
Berengar before them, the Reformers could use language 
apparently ‘ orthodox,” while absolutely rejecting the views 
of Mr. Lucas and his friends. Guest himself frankly writes : 

And though ye doctors so speake, yet we must speake otherwise, 
because we take them otherwise then they ment, or wold be taken. 


This frank admission is significant as to Guest’s own 
meaning in places where it is ambiguous. 

Mr. Lueas proceeds that he and his friends “ are not much 
disturbed by Mr. Round’s exhumation of the test,” because 
“no Jess a person than Bossuet ” answered it two centuries 
ago. This appeal to Bossuet is familiar ; but what are the 
facts? Writing, as I was, on “ the sacrifice of the Mass,” 
I pointed out that Anglican bishops had solemnly to 
declare ‘‘ the Sacrifice of the Masse” as ‘‘ now used in the 
Church of Rome” to ba “idolatrous.” The clause, of 
course, was so framed as to prevent Roman Catholics from 
professing any possible doubt as to what “the Sacrifice of 
the Masse” spoken of was. Now Bossuet goes even further 
than I do in cutting from under the feet of the Sacer- 
dotalist party their only possible evasion : 
s'ils rejettent la messe romaine c’est en supposant qu’elle est différente de 
celle des anciens. Mais cette diffrence est nulle : une goutte d'eau n’est 
plus semblable 4 une autre, que la messe romaine est semblable, quant au 
fond et & la substance, A la messe que les Grecs et les autres Chrétiens 
ont recue de leurs péres. 

This is taken from the very passage (Lib. XIV.) to which 
Mr. Lucas appeals. It is clear, therefore, on Bossuet’s 
showing, that the Bishop of Oxford, as quoted in my article, 
was justified, in 1829, in admitting that the Declaration 
condemned “the sacrifice of the mass” sans phrase as 
‘“idolatrous.” Bossuet, it is true, urged that an Anglican 
could not intend to do this, and that, consequently, we 
must assume that Anglicans did not understand what “ la 
messe romaine” was! Apart from the fact that the two 
Churches had been exhaustively discussing this very point 
for 130 years, his loophole is stopped by the second clause 
of the Declaration, which compelled the Bishops to make 
their condemnation ** without any Evasion, Equivocation, or 
Mentall Reservation whatever.” How did Bossuet get over 
this clause? ‘* With more discretion than candour,” as 
Mr. Lucas would say, he suppressed tt altogether. 

I may fitly close with Bossuet’s scathing words on the 
validity of Anglican orders as based on Acts of Parliament: 

Foibles évéques, malheureux clergé, qui aime mieux prendre la forme 
de la consécration dans le livre fait depuis peu, il n’y avoit que dix ans, 
sous Edouard VI. et confirmé par l’autorité du Parlement, que dans le 
livre des sacremens de saint Grégoire. ... ot ils pouvoient lire encore 
la forme selon laquelle leurs prédécesseurs et le saint moine Augustin, 
leur premier apotre, avoient été consacrés, quoique ce livre fit appuyeé, 
non point a la vérité par l’autorité des Parlemens, mais par la tradition 
de toutes les Eglises Chretiennes. 

Voila sur quoi ces évéques fondérent Ja validité de leur sacre, et celle 
de leurs prétres et de leurs diacres (Lib. x., sec. 16). 


These words in no way represent my own views ; they 
are those of the writer to whom Mr. Lucas and his friends 
refer us as “no less a person than Bossuet.” 

I am, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. Horace Rovunp. 


* With this extraordinary view should be compared the Rcformatio 
Legum: “denique nullam relinquimus majorem eucharistiw venera- 
tionem quam baptismi et Verbi Dei.” 
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REVIEWS. 


SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. 

South and East Africa. Vol. IV. of a Historical Geography 
ot the British Colonies, with Maps. By C. P. Lucas, BA 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

] URLNG the last few months the book market has been 

flooded with literature about South Africa, and as each 

succeeding author seems anxious to impress upon the public 
his own particular view of the situation in that part of the 
world, the ordinary reader finds no small difficulty in making 
up his mind as to the merits and demerits of the points at 
issue. In the midst, therefore, of so much party feeling and 
conflicting evidence, it is refreshing to turn to a book where 
the writer is content to let his facts speak for themselves. 
Such a work is Mr. Lucas’s South and East Africa, the fourth 
volume of a geographical history of the British Empire, that 
will certainly rank among the standard educational produc- 
tions of the nineteenth century. Here no political bias is 
displayed, no theories are thrust forward. It must not 
be supposed, however, that no views are given. On the con- 
trary, there is throughout the book a current of opinion under- 
lying the recital of facts, but it is not the opinion of the 
politician or the partisan; it is the carefully weighed and 
well-considered opinion of the historian who combines 
the feeling of loyalty with a desire for accuracy. In order 
to arrive at so satisfactory a result it is obvious that official 
memoranda have been searched diligently. But while blue 
books and despatches have played an important part in Mr. 
Lucas’s compilation, other elements have assisted in making 
the book what it is—an authoritative history of the progress 
and development of South Africa. For many years the writer 
has held a position of responsibility in the African department 
of the Colonial Office, and during a portion of that period he 
filled, until the retirement of his chief, the post of private 
secretary to Sir Robert Herbert, admittedly the greatest 
authority on colonial matters of the day. With these creden- 
tials and these opportunities, Mr. Lucas has been able to 
discuss his subject personally with those who have assisted to 
make South Africa what it is, and in reading his book there 
are not wanting signs that by this means various gaps have 
been filled in, and much useful material supplied. All this, of 
course, helps to make the result more valuable as a historical 
record. 

In a work of this kind completeness is out of the 
question, since much has yet to be accomplished in South 
Africa before the country can be said to be properly settled, 
while with the air so full of unrest, and many social and 
mercantile developments yet in their infancy, another chapter 
will soon be necessary in order to bring the book up to date, 
a contingency which has been anticipated by the writer, whose 
arrangements allow for the necessary amendments being made 
as occasion requires. As far as possible, however, South and 
East Africa covers the ground well up to the present time, for 
it takes in the Jameson raid, the rinderpest and the Matabele 
revolt, which terminated with the celebrated indabas in the 
Matopos. The book is divided into two parts—historical and 
geographical, and if the one overlaps the other for the purposes 
of reference, this is perhaps rather an advantage than other- 
wise. To examine in detail all the facts which Mr. Lucas has 
collected together would be an impossibility, but it may not be 
without interest to glance briefly at the scope of the work. 
The story of South Africa, as the author reminds us, is unique 
in the chronicles of European colonisation. For a century 
and a half it is the barren rock of a landmark—the Cape. For 
another century and a half it is little more than the story of a 
port of call, round which a small settlement gathered. It is 
now the unfinished tale of a wide dominion. Beginning with 
a survey of the Cape from 1487-1652, Mr. Lucas passes on to 
the founding of the Dutch settlement by the Netherlands East 
India Company. Then we have a carefully written chapter on 
the Cape Colony during the eighteenth century, and an 
exhaustive account of the missionary movement and the 
advance of British immigration, followed by a concise history 
of the Kaffir wars, illustrated here and there with carefully 
compiled maps. The colonial policy of the Whigs is adroitly 
touched upon, and the short-sighted colonial policy of 
successive administrations is brought nome to the reader 
by a recital of facts which the followers of South African 
affairs of to-day will find it difficult to comprehend. 
The subdivisions of the text encourage and almost necessi- 
tate ‘repetition, but if these repetitions are a little too 
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frequent, any other system of arrangement would probably 
have been less useful if not less convenient. In the geographi- 
cal section of the book the maps which accompany the letter- 
press are carefully drawn and coloured, and to each Colony 
and State is accorded a separate map, especially designed to 
explain its political position. ‘Taking the Zambesi as its 
northern boundary, South Africa, we are reminded, at the 
present time contains four British colonies—two self-govern- 
ing and two «dministered direct from the Crown. It also 
includes a British Protectorate, covering northern Bechuana- 
land, and the territory which lies between the Limpopo and 
the Zambesi on the south and north, and between German 
and Portuguese South Africa on the east and west. This 
territory contains Matabeleland and Mashonaland, locally 
known as Rhodesia, but officially described as the territories 
administered by the British South Africa Company, and 
makes up the total area of South Africa to 734,305 square 
miles, or a territory larger than Queensland and six times 
the size of the United Kingdom. Enough has been said to 
show the scope of Mr. Lucas’s work, and the aims and object 
of theauthor. Jt only remains to add that the style, if not 
brilliant, is easy and light, and by the help of a capital index 
one can find at a glance anything connected with the geo- 
graphical history of South Africa. 


LORD CROMER. 


Lord Cromer: A Biography. By H. D. Trattt. London : 


Bliss, Sands & Co. 
HE practice of writing biographies of living personages is 
open to grave objection. It may be pardonable to 
record the narrative of a life of such a man as Garibaldi, which 
life was one long series of stirring incidents, even before he 
has passed over to the majority. But even in so exceptional a 
case as this, no fair or impartial judgment could be passed upon 
his merits or demerits, his virtues or his failings, till the end 
had come. The Latin adage, to call no man fortunate before 
his death, condemns all attempts to sum up the character and 
achievements of men who are still living. 

Lord Cromer appears to us an eminently unfit subject for a 
contemporary biography. The history of his life may be 
summed up in a very few lines. Born in 1841, a cadet of the 
House of Baring, he served for a few years in the Artillery. 
Owing to his family connections, he found no difficulty in 
exchanging a military for an official career. He was arde-de- 
camp to Sir Henry Storcks as High Commissioner of the Lonian 
Islands. He was Private Secretary to his cousin, Lord North- 
brook, while Viceroy of India. In 1876, owing to the Baring 
influence, he was selected as British Commissioner of the 
Egyptian Debt ; he subsequently became the British Controller, 
under the Dual Anglo-French Control. In 1880 he was ap- 
pointed Financial Minister of the Council for India. After 
three years’ residence in India, he was made Consul-General 
and Minister Plenipotentiary in Egypt ; and that post he has 
held with distinction to the present day, having commanded 
the confidence of a succession of British Governments belong- 
ing to different parties, and having, in recognition of his services, 
been raised to the Peerage as Lord Cromer. 

Nothing is further from our purpose than any intention to 
belittle Lord Cromer’s right to be considered an efficient and 
successful servant of the State. But more than this cannot be 
justly claimed for the object of Mr. Traill’s laudation. The 
only fact that differentiates Lord Cromer from any number of 
equally deserving public officials, whose lives are spent in the 
service of the British Empire, lies in the accident that his 
career for the last twenty years has been more or less closely 
connected with the events that have bestowed upon England 
a virtual Protectorate over Egypt. The best life that could be 
written of Lord Cromer would be the history of Egypt from 
the opening of the Suez Canal to the Dongola campaign. 
Such a history, however, could be written only by someone 
who knew intimately the salient facts of this curious chapter 
of contemporary history, and was personally acquainted 
with the leading actors on the Egyptian stage from the acces- 
sion of Ismail Pasha to the present day. Mr. Traill, to judge 
from his work, has no special knowledge of Egypt, and does 
not possess the power of vivid portraiture required to render 
the recital of the life of an Anglo-Egyptian official, who was 
necessarily a spectator of, rather than an actor in, the con- 
version of Egypt from an independent into a Protected State, 
intelligible to the general public. We do not think that Mr. 
Traill is to blame either for the undue prominence he assigns 
to Lord Cromer’s official career, or for the indiscriminate 
praise which he lavishes throughout his bulky volume. He is 
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to be blamed, if at all, for undertaking a task in which indepen- 
dence of judgment and fairness of criticism would have been 
inconsistent with the conditions of the narrative he undertook 
to tell. 

The plain truth is that Lord Cromer has succeeded admi- 
rably as the representative of certain British Ministries which, 
in respect of Egypt and England’s policy in Egypt, have had 
only one idea, which was to be as little worried about 
Egyptian affairs as possible. Ina very difficult position he 
has shown great readiness to carry out the instructions for- 
warded him from the Foreign Office, while at the same time 
he has commanded general respect, and, what is more, has 
retained his own self-respect. To have done this is to have 
done a good deal. But the same thing may be said, happily, 
of scores of British officials about none of whom anybody has 
even dreamed of writing a biography. Lord Cromer’s 
Egyptian career, distinguished as it has been, is associated 
with no distinct policy, with no great reform, with no clear 
purpose either for ending the British occupation or for 
bringing about the annexation of Egypt. Still Mr. Traill’s 
biography of him will attract considerable attention in that 
section of the British public which interests itself in the 
vicissitudes of Egypt as related to our own country. 

A POET SPOILED. 
By Francis THompson. 


Ne w Poems. 
FRANCIS 


M 
4 tion is 


London : Constable. 
THOMPSON is a poet whose posi- 


rendered singular, if not by his merits, 
by the extravagant laudation of his admirers. We by 


no means deny that he has really merits of his own, and 
his volume would call for attention on account of these; but 
they are altogether dwarfed by the merits which his admirers 
attribute to them ; and the attention of the critical reader is 
thus inevitably distracted from the kind of praise he has 
deserved, to the kind of praise he has received. No contem- 
porary poet has suffered more than he has from criticism. 
Unjust depreciation may occasionally kill genius; but in- 
judicious adulation may do something to it far more cruel. It 
may force it into a ridiculous, a fantastic, and false activity, 
This is the fate which has overtaken Mr. Francis Thompson. 
His admirers have praised his faults with even more unction 
than his virtues ; and the former have sprouted like tares which 
have almost killed his wheat. This chorus of foolish praise 
was led by Mr. Coventry Patmore, to whom the present 
volume is very appropriately dedicated in half a dozen lines of 
fulsome and misplaced gratitude. Mr. Coventry Patmore, as 
a critic, has done two very bad acts. He has overpraised two 
writers of talent, and turned them, like two spoilt children 
whose dispositions were naturally good, into two unnatural 
monsters of absurd and self-conscious affectation. Of these 
Mrs. Meynell is one, and Mr. Francis Thompson is the other. 
Mrs. Meynell, who has a talent for accurate and graceful writ- 
ing, considerable power of thought, and much delicacy of 
observation, now goes mincing in a garment of grotesque 
mannerisms, tinsel conceits, and sham profundities, in her 
endeavour to act up to Mr. Patmore’s magnificent description 
of her. Mr. Thompsons conduct is similar. He does not 
indeed mince, as she does, but his antics are no Jess ludicrous 
There is a story told of a certain humorous gentleman, whose 
brother owned a beautiful show-place in Scotland. When 
tourists were appr vaching the house, he would pretend to bea 
tourist himself, and singling out some exceptionally unlikely 
sight-seer, would point him out to a friend in a loud voice as 
the owner, and amuse himself by noting the invariable air of 
importance which the man would assume, so as to sustain the 
character imputed to him, Mr. Patmore’s praises have 
affected Mr. Thompson in the same way. They have no: 
nerved him to soar. They have made him strut and gesticulate. 
One of the poems in the present volume illustrates this fact in 
a curiously precise way. Mr. Patmore, amongst the many 
other grounds on which he claimed our attention for Mr. 
Thompson, specially signalised the fact that he had found 
subjects for poetry in the high and mysterious region of 
Roman Catholic theology. Mr. Thompson has not forgotten 
the compliment, and in a poem called “Sight and Insight ” he 
shows us how seriously he has taken it. 

Too well, too well 

My flesh doth know the heart-pertarbing thing, 

That dread theology alone 

Is mine, 

Most native and my own ; 

And ever with victorious toil 

When I have made 

Of the deific peaks dim escalade, 
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My soul with anguish and recoil 

Doth like a city in an earthquake rock, 

And at my feet the deep is cloven then, 

With deeper menace than for other men, 

Of my potential cousinship with mire. 
These lines, apart from the egoism betrayed in them, are a 
favourable specimen of Mr. Thompson’s style ; but it is this 
egoism—this absurd consciousness of himself as different from 
“other men”—which, as a writer of verse, has ruined him. 
If he would be content to put clear thoughts into clear and 
simple language, his perceptions, his intellect, and his poetical 
instincts are such, that he might produce verse of a beautiful 
and enduring quality ; but he is not content to let himself be 
what he might be. He is constantly struggling to make his 
thoughts greater than themselves—to torture their natural 
features into some expression of meaningless sublimity ; and 
in order to assist in this process, he tortures his language also, 
turning it from English into a barbarous jargon, in which 
childishly bad grammar and intentionally obscure construc- 
tions, joined with “words that would make Quintilian stare 
and gasp,” produce a strident chaos, mistaken by the poet for 
profundity. 

How true Mr. Thompson’s natural gift is, we will illustrate 


, 


by two examples. Nothing could be simpler or more charm- 4 


ing than the following lines “ To a Snow-Flake : 


What heart could have thought you ?— 
Past our devisal, 

Oh filigree petal, 

Fashioned so purely, 

Fragilely, surely 

From what Paradisal 

Imagineless metal 

Too costly for cost ? 


And here is a short poem which, in spite of the awkward 
obseurity of the first three lines, is not unworthy of Matthew 
Arnold : 
’Tis said there were no thought of Hell, 
Save Hell was taught: that there should be 
A Heaven for all ’s self-credible. 
Not so the thing appears to me. 
’Tis Heaven that lies beyond our sights, 
And Hell too possible that proves ; 
For all can feel the God that smites, 
But ah, how few the God that loves! 


It is deplorable that a poet who can write thus, when he allows 
himself to be natural, should exhaust himselt, with laborious 
effort, in perpetrating such verse as the following : 

And the flowers of dreaming 

Paléd not their fervours, 

For her blood flowed through their nervures. 


What, again, will the reader think of this ?}— 
Ah for a heart less native to high Heaven, 
A hooded eye, for jesses and restraint, 
Or for a will accipitrine to pursue! 
The veil of tutelar flesh to simple livers given, 
Or those brave-fledging fervours of the saint, 
Whose heavenly falcon-craft doth never faint, 
Nor they in sickest time their ample virtue meet. 
In the following lines Mr. Thompson is addressing the 
earth : 
Through the loud vast and populacy of Heaven, 
Tempested with gold schools of ponderous orbs, 
Thou cleav’st, with deep-revolving harmonies, 
Passage perpetual. 

In these, he is addressing the setting sun : 
Oh shake the bright dust from thy parting shoon— 
The earth not pzeans thee, nor serves thy hest. 
Be godded not by Heaven! 

We will give two specimens more, the one in illustration 
of what he takes to be sublime diction, the other of what he 
takes to be profound thought. 

Open wide thy gates, oh Virgin, 
That the King may enter thee! 
At all gates, the clangours gurge in, 
God’s paludament lightens, see ! 

The following are addressed to “ Any Saint,” and apparently 
mean no more than that the saint is not fully happy till he is 
united by death with God. The thought is not strikingly 
original, but Mr. Thompson does his best to disguise it past 
recognition : 

Sole fully blest, to feel 
God whistle thee at heel ; 
Drunk up 
As a dew-drop. 


Mr. Thompson is obviously a student of our older English 
poets, and most of what he thinks his merits, are reproductions 
of their faults. We would recommend him to extend his 
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studies to Ben Jonson, and give special attention to a play by 
him called The Poetaster. He will there find his own portrait 
drawn with the most astonishing and prophetic accuracy, 1 
the rhymers whom Ben Jonson satirizes. Here is an ¢ xample 
of the style of one of them : 

Alas, that were no modern consequence, 

To have Cothurnal buskins frighted hence. 

No—teach thy Incubus to postize, 

And throw abroad thy spurious snotteries 

Upon that puft-wp lump of balmy froth. 


The writer of this is subsequently punished by Horace, who 
gives him a pill which forces him to be sick of his favourite 
phrases. With much painful straining, he gives them forth 
thus: “O retrograde — reciprocal — incubus—O gibbery— 
lubrical — inflate — turgidous — ventosity — prorumped — ob- 
stupefact—” and so on. If Mr. ‘Thompson could have a 
similar pill given him, and could clarify his thoughts together 
with his vocabulary, he might possibly one day deserve the 
praises with which his friends now mislead him ; and when 
this happens, we shall be glad to join in their acclamation. 

» 

BURMA ILLUSTRATED. 
Picturesque Burma, Past and Present. By Mrs, Ernest Hart. 
London : Dent. 


| 'g is with mo intention of disparaging the work of Mrs. Hart 

that attention is directed at once to the luxurious equip- 
ment of this eminently pleasing volume. Mrs. Hart, indeed, 
would be the first to protest that the subject of which she 
treats is werthy of sumptuous surroundings, and that a clear 
impression of the characteristics of Burma, its scenes, its 
temples, its carvings, and its people, could not be left upon the 
mind unless the illustrator and the printer had done their work 
with no common skill. Everything about this book is, in a 
word, beawtiful. The cover, the design ot which is borrowed 
from Burmese embroidery, shows quaint and minute figures of 
birds and men in gold upon a ground of blue. The ten photo- 
gravures, especially the first, which represents a Phongyee- 
Byan, or the obsequies of a monk, and the last, a picture of 
Dacoits im a Mandalay prison, are exquisite. Of the numerous 
illustrations of less costly character we venture to single out 
“The Entrance to the Second Defile : Early Morning,” from a 
pastel sketch by the author, as marked by rare merit. But 
the whole book is full of vivid pictures. The reader looks with 
pleasure om delicate pieces of carving, stately and ornate 
pagodas, liquid-eyed Burmese maidens, the training of 
elephants, paddy boats with their carver steering chairs, and a 
score of imteresting objects besides ; he feels that the pictures 
alone give him a clearer idea of this land of ease and sun and 
gaiety tham ever he possessed before. 

The one thing lacking is colour, and it is pleasant to be able 
to record that Mrs. Hart has more than a considerable power of 
describing in glowing language scenes in which rich hues and 
flashing light predominate. ‘lo read the best-written descrip- 
tions is not, of course, quite the same thing as to travel, but the 
process is passing pleasant notwithstanding, and the traveller 
by proxy escapes many risks and discomforts which come ta 
him who voyages in his own person. 

Numerous subjects grave and gay are treated in this delight- 
ful volume. There is to be found in it, for example, an intelli- 
gible summary of much of the history of the country, replete 
with strange stories of ferocious cruelty and savage caprice, 
with records of cities deserted and new cities built and deserted 
in their turn, for no other reasons than those suggested by un- 
reasoning superstition. There are also chapters dealing with 
the history of Gautauma. But the author, who quotes her 
authorities frankly enough, would be the first to say that she 
does not pretend to rank as an expert in the exposition of 
Buddhism. Enough is inserted with regard to that interesting 
religion to guide the ignorant reader, who, unless he had some 
information about it, could hardly understand any account of 
a country where that religion is all-important. Mrs. Hart 
really grips the attention of the reader, and forces him to 
reflect upon interesting questions when she describes the 
Burman, and more particularly the Burmese woman, 
at home, and when she raises, in a manner which compels 
thought, the question whether the invasion of this essentially 
Oriental country by the commercial civilisation of the West 
has been, or is ever likely to be, conducive to the increased 
happiness of the people. Constitutionally and racially 
the Burman is the happiest, laziest, and most philosophical 
man on the face of the earth. He has carried almost further 
than the Japanese the art of wanting no house worthy of men- 
tion and nothing to speak of inside. Money isto him a matter 
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of no concern ; so long as he has enough for his pious offerings 
he is content ; and there is a kind of suspicion that, when 
religion goes short, the Burman is not much distressed. Under 
the old kings of Burma, that is to say, under Theebaw and 
his predecessors, male and female, who were much worse than 
himself, a great many Burmese men were killed at odd times and 
without reason assigned. But the Burman was philosophical 
concerning his own life, so long as his old, happy, easy-going 
existence, towards the support of which his wife was the main 
contributor, was possible in the intervals of atrocities. And 
the wife, on her side, was content to play her accustomed rdéle 
—to do her best that her rubies should outshine those of her 
rivals in the bazaar, to enjoy herself over her bargains, and 
to bring back the very small amount of money which sufficed 


to keep her and her husband in cheroots and _ food. 
Into this happy community rushes the civilisation of 
the West. To the Burman that civilisation seems to be a 


mystery of idiocy. “ Work for work’s sake is to him an unin- 
telligible principle of action, and Mrs. Browning’s dictum, 
‘Get work ; ‘tis better far than what you work to get, is to 
him utter folly.” Idleness, with interludes of massacre, is to 
him infinitely preferable to this despotism of industry, 
to this life in which money counts for everything and in which 
merriment, and fun, and leisure go for nothing. The Burman, 
it follows of necessity, must vanish in due course ; but it is 
impossible not to feelfor him, when we consider his impending 
tate. 


LITERATURE OF THE WEEK. 
The notices in this column are mainly descriptive, and not 


necessarily final. 


A History of Our Own Times. Vol. V. By Justin Me- 

Cartuy, M.P. London: Chatto & Windus. 
M* McCARTHY'S fifth volume carries his history from 
4 1880 down to the Diamond Jubilee. That he has 
written “ without undue sway of party or partisan feeling,” 
readers of the former volumes will be prepared to believe. 
Where the difficulties of selection have been so great, it is, 
perhaps, hardly fair to point to gaps in the narrative, or to 
expect that the same scale of treatment should be preserved 
throughout. But some account might have been given of the 
abortive attempt to disestablish the Church in Wales, and of 
Lord Rosebery’s resignation of the leadership of the Liberal 
Party ; and it is curious that Mr. Healy’s name is omitted 
from the index. The book is brought very near our own day 
by references to the Education Bill and the Penrhyn Quarries 
dispute. 


America and the Americans. From a French Point of View. 
London : W. Heinemann. 

It was maintained the other day by a man of letters that a 
good many international complications would be avoided if 
literary people who visit foreign countries would refrain from 
writing about them afterwards. The author of this little book 
seems to have had his scruples: he shifts the responsi- 
bility for publishing his impressions to the friends who 
persuaded him. He finds the Americans individually charm- 
ing, but less attractive in the mass ; and in contrasting the 
manners, customs, and costumes of New York with those of 
Europe, he cannot always resist the temptation to be super- 
cilious. At one point,as a French republican, he is brought 
into more immediate sympathy with the course of American 
affairs, since he sees that the failure of republican institutions 
in America would be an effective weapon in the hands of 
the enemies of similar institutions in France. 


Montaigne, and Other Essays by THomas CarRLyLe. Now 
first collected. With Foreword by 8. R. Crockerr. Lon- 


don: J. Gowans «& Sons. 

These essays, of which there are some fifteen, chiefly bio- 
graphical, were contributed to Brewster's Edinburgh Encyclo- 
pedia, and have not been collected before. Mr. Crockett’s 
“Foreword,” which is as much autobiographical as _intro- 
ductory to the essays, leaves us in doubt whether he would not 
rather they had not been republished. They are ’prentice 
work, he says, “bread and butter” Still, though 
they may not be Carlyle’s “ highest possible even at that time,”’ 
he sees in them traces of the Carlyle who was to write the 
French Revolution and Heroes and Hero Worship. The essay 
on Montesquieu, for instance, attracted the notice of Jeffrey, 
and led to the offer of work on the staff of the Edinburgh 
Review. Jeffrey, with all his faults, was no bad judge of style, 
and what caught his attention may be worth reading even now. 
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From the Colonial Point of 
View. By a New Zeatanp Coxionist. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 

The mass of contributions to the study of political economy 
comes to us now from America and from the Colonies, where 
the old problems present themselves sometimes in new forms. 
Exception is taken in these notes to the warning, frequently 
addressed to colonists, that “Capital is timid and easily 
frightened away.” It is not capital, the author holds, but 
credit, that is sensitive, and it is the controllers cf credit, not 
the owners of capital, whose action prevents a more reason- 
able distribution of the products of industry among the whole 
people. He goes on to make suggestions for the remedy of 
what he considers to be a growing evil: among others, the 
resumption by the State of the real control of the national 
currency, the reform of taxation, and the nationalisation of 
electricity as the great motive power of the future. 


Our Trade in the World, in Relation to Foreign Competition, 
1885-1895. By W.S. H. Gasrreti. London: Chapman 
& Hall. 

The three years specially chosen for comparison are 1885, 
1890, and 1895, each remarkable in its way as a year of de- 
pression, or of prosperity, or of revival. It is on the comparison 
between the statistics of the first and the last of these years 
that Mr. Gastrell lays most stress. If, as he says, in com- 
paring the statistics of a year of depression with those of a 
year of revival, the figures show on the whole but little im- 
provement, there is cause for anxiety, if not for alarm. The 
most interesting tables for the moment are perhaps those which 
give the state of trade between Great Britain and her colonies. 
Here the nett gain amounts to less than two millions in the 
last ten years, the import trade showing an increase of eleven 
millions, while the export trade has decreased by more than 
nine millions. It must be remembered, however, that the 
returns for 1896, published since this book was written, show 
a considerable recovery all round. 


Memorials of Christie's. 
Bell & Sons. 

It is easy to believe that in preparing his memorials Mr. 
Roberts has suffered from an excess rather than a defect of 
material. From the very first Messrs. Christie have been in the 
habit of keeping their priced catalogues, and they have placed 
them at Mr. Roberts’s disposal ; while gaps have been filled up 
at the British Museum or from contemporary newspaper 
reports. James Christie, the founder of the firm, held a com- 
mission for some years as midshipman in the navy, and threw 
it up to go into partnership with an auctioneer named Annesley 
in Covent Garden. In 1766 he started business on his own 
account, and on March 20, 1767, he had his first great auction 
of pictures. The last sale reported is that of Lord 
Leighton’s pictures in June of last year. Thus, these two 
volumes are a record of all the important sales of works of art 
during a period of one hundred and thirty years. 


By W. Roserts. London: George 


Social Transformations of the Victorian Age. By ‘. H. S. 
Escorr. London: Seeley & Co. 

Finding it impossible, without disturbance and confusion of 
the original plan, to bring his survey of modern England down 
to the present year, Mr. Escott has written a supplemental 
volume, in which, though presupposing no knowledge of the 
previous book, he has avoided the repetition of “minute 
accounts of institutions fully described in its predecessor.” 
The new book, like the earlier, covers a great deal of ground. 
Mr. Escott describes the increase of wealth, its sources and 
distribution, and the revolution in production effected by 
steam and machinery. He traces the development of drama, 
music, and the arts, the spread of education, the reform of 
Parliament, and the simplification of legal procedure. He 
touches upon the new social order, the influence of the Crown 
upon society, and the effects of alien immigration. Indeed, 
there is scarcely a corner in the field of social, political, and 
material progress during the present reign which he leaves un- 
explored. 


George Morland’s Pictures: Their Present Possessors. By 
Raxuew Ricwarpson. London: Elliot Stock. 


To the Zzfe of Morland, which he published two years ago, 
Mr. Richardson added an invitation to owners of pictures by 
Morland to supply him with details of their collections. Many 
collectors have responded to his request, and the result is the 
best catalogue of Morland’s pictures that has yet appeared. 
Still, Mr. Richardson is not satisfied that he has heard of more 
Contemporary engravings 


than a tithe of the whole number. 
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show that there are still many unaccounted for, and, that the 
list may be made complete, further information is invited. 


Through Finland in Cars. By Mrs. Avec TWEEDIE. 
London: A. & C. Black. 

The experiences of a well-known traveller in a country 
unexplored by the tourist, illustrated by eighteen reproduc- 
tions from pictures and photographs, and a map of the route 
taken. 

Books IN Parts. 

Spenser’ s Faerie Queene, edited by Tuomas J. WISE, with 
illustrations by Watrer Crane, Part XIX. (George Allen). 
The nineteenth and final part of Mr. Wise’s sumptuous edition 
of the Faerie Queene co ntains the editor’s preface and an in- 
troductory stanza by Mr. Walter Crane. Mr. Wise explains 
that his object has not been to add anything to the accumu- 
lated scholarship of former editors, but only to furnish an 
accurate and trustworthy text. He has followed the 
earliest editions, only permitting himself to diverge in the 
case of an obvious printer’s error or where “ the poet himself 
has introduced an amended reading into a later issue.” —_Dis- 
carded stanzas are printed in full, and also the seventeen com- 
plimentary sonnets and the various commendatory verses.— 
Another serial which has come to an end is the collection of 
Naval and Military Trophies, illustrated from water-colour 
drawings by WILLIAM GibB, and described by Ricuarp R. 
Hotmes (Nimmo). Lord Wolseley contributes an introduc- 
tion in which, after paying a well-deserved tribute to the 
beauty of the plates, he adds that, of the personal relics of 
British heroes here described, the two that affect him most are 
“the bullet that killed Nelson and the well-thumbed Bible of 
my own dear friend, Charles Gordon.”—In English Portraits, 
by Writ Rorwenstein (Grant Richards), we have the first 
part of a series of lithographed drawings of eminent men by an 
artist who has already shown an extraordinary aptitude for 
catching characteristic features in his portraits of Oxford 
celebrities. The portraits in this number are those of Sir 
Frederick Pollock and Mr. Thomas Hardy.—The fourth part of 
the Encyclopedia of Sport (Lawrence and Bullen) ranges from 
Championships to Crocodile Shooting. It includes articles on 
Coursing and Cricket, and is illustrated with two full-page en- 
gravings of “ Coursing” and “ Crocodiles,” besides numberless 
smaller pictures in the text.—Another illustra ted edition of 
Spenser—7Zhe Faerie (Queene, pictured and decorated by Louts 
FatRFAX MuckKLey—has reached its tenth number and the 
sixth canto.—The nineteenth part of The History of Man- 
kind, by F. Rarzet (Macmillan), is busy with the negro races. 


REViEWs AND MAGAZINES. 

There is nothing of much distinction in the Yellow Book. 
Of the stories the best, perhaps, is Miss Ada Radford’s “ Lucy 
Wren,’ the fault being that it is not so much a shert story as 
a fragment, a picture cut out of a larger canvas. The most 
readable of the miscellaneous articles is Mr. J. M. Robertson’s 
analysis of “ preciosity,” a fantastic license of expression, which 
consists partly in the use of words and phrases current in 
certain cliques, partly in the wilful determination to be singular 
at all cost. His criticism leads him to a sharp reproof of Mr. 
Meredith’s peculiarities. With the exception of Mr. Yeats and 
Mr. Money Coutts, the poets are not strong ; and the illustra- 
tions are for the most part wantonly unintelli gible. The Comet 
makes its first appearance, and will “swim into our ken” at 
uncertain intervals. The explanation of the first number is to be 
found in a perverse disposition to say disagreeable things of the 
Queen in her Jubilee year, and to write up Mr. Wilson Barrett 
at the expense of other actors. There are two articles of more 
than ordinary interest in the Fortnight!y Review. The first is 
the exposure of a plot to ruin British interests in the Levant ; 
the second, a discussion of the problem of the Commercial Feder- 
ation of the Empire, as it is affected by the new Canadian pro 
posals for Reciprocity. Briefly stated, the contentionof “Vindex” 
is that, as the standing barrier to the realisation of the scheme 
of certain Powers to drive British trade out of the Levant, 
Greece has incurred the resentment of “ the auto cratic Powers”; 
that the recent war was forced upon her with their approval ; 
that it is to their interest that the terms of peace shall be sutti- 
ciently onerous to leave her at the mercy of Germany, her 
chief creditor ; and that, in the result, “ Greece, as well as 

toumania, Bulgaria, Servia, and the whole Archipelago, 
will be as completely closed against British trade as Bosnia 
and the Herzegovina are now.” ‘This is Germany’s answer to 
the check she has received in the Transvaal. Sir George Baden- 
Powell is anxious that the opportunity, offered by the presence 
of the Colonial Premiers in England, for the discussion of the 
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‘Dr, Conan Doyle’s fascinating story.”—Dairy News. 
With 12 Full-page Illustrations. Crown S8vo, 6s, 


UNCLE BERNAC: 


A Memory of the Empire. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE, 


Author of ‘‘ The White Company,” “ Rodney Stone,” etc. 
**Uncle Bernac’ is fora trath Dr. Doyle's Napoleon, Viewed as a picture of 
the little man in the grey coat it must take rank before anything he has written. 
The fascination of it is extraordinary. It reaches everywhere a high literary 


level.” — Daily Chronicle. 





Ready This Day. With Portraits and a Preface by Sir Epwarp B. Mater, G.C.B., 
G, .G,, ete. Demy Svo, lbs. 


GABRIELE VON BULOW, Daughter of Wilhelm von 


Humboldt. A Memoir compiled from the Family Papers of Wilhelm von 
Humboldt and his Children, 1791-1887. Translated by CLana NORDLINGER. 
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See the JUNE NUMBER of The 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


Now Ready. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Which also contrins : 

THE "Sita iat CALENDAR THE MODERN PENTATHLUM, By 
(June Horace G. HvTcHinson, 

THE B AT TLB OF SLUIS: An Anni- “MISSING”: A Story of the South 
versary Study. By W. Laixp Pacific. By Jon~n ARTHUR Barry. 
CLowEs. THE BATTLE OF SPINGES. By 

SLAM AND THE KING'S VISIT. By WitLLiaM WESTALI 
Percy Cross STANDING, TALES FROM THE DRAMATISTS. 

PARIS IN JUNE, 1871. By A. J. I. The Witch of Edmonton. 

BUTLER. FREEMASONRY AND THE ROMAN 

ST. PAUL'S. By Artuur PatcHertt CHURCH. By Frep. J. W. Crowe. 
MARTIN. QUIS PRO DOMINA? By Owew Sza- 

THE PARSON’S REVELS. By Mrs. MAN. 


STEPHEN Batson. PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY. 
DUELS OF ALL NATIONS, IV, The IN KEDAR’S TENTS. Chapters XVL.- 

Duels of Italy, Spain, and Russia XVIIl By Hesry Seron MERRI- 

By James PEMBERTON GRUND. besten Author of ‘‘ The Sowers,” etc. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SKETCHES in LAVENDER 


Blue and Green. 
By JEROME K. JEROME. 





JUST PUBLISHED. Crown §&vo, 5s. 


THE WISDOM or FOOLS. 


By MARGARET DELAND, 
Author of “ JOHN WARD, PREACHER.” 


*,* This is a collection of four stories, the characters and 
scenes of which are those of a provincial town in the New 
England States. Each story is of the nature of a problem in 
some department of ethics or morals, but the author does not 
do more than enunciate and illustrate the problem. 
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POEMS. By Louisa Snore. With Memoir, 


an Appreciation by Freperic Harrisox, and a Portrait. Crown 8yo, 
8s. 6d. net. 
Extracts from Reviews. 

‘These noble verses bave thought, passion, fancy, and music.” 

Mr. Freperic HARRISON. 

‘‘The poem is a moonsketch, a breath of pure melody, . . . reminding 
one of a night scene by the sea ; a beautiful poem.”’—Mr,. Georce MEREDITH. 

“T have readthe poem . . . with no surprise at finding it very beautiful 
and tonching.”—Mr. BRownina. 

“The fruits of her poetic gift were few; but they are fine, and the regret 
of many will be that she had not been impelled to write more. . The 
Memoir by her sister, and Mr. Harrison’s Appreciation serve well to bring out 
the beautiful character of Louisa Shore.”"—Glasgow Herald. 

‘**Trene’s Dream’ has much of the ethereal beauty of ‘ Alastor,’ with some 
of the ‘wood notes wild’ of ‘As You Like It’ and ‘ Midsummer Night's 
Dream.’ . . . In‘ Olga’ the assassination scene shows real dramatic force, 
and reminds us of Browning's best work.” —Journal of Education. 

“‘The character of ‘ Olga’ is splendidly conceived, and the conflict in her 
soul is portrayed in a masterly manner,.”’— Bristol Mercury. 

‘Here we have a volume of poems of quite exceptional merit, the product 
of a really imaginative mind.”—J/lustrated London News 

“The Elegies in this volume deserve the praise they won from Mr. 
Browning, Mr. Meredith, and Mr. Gladstone. But the fragmentary dramas 
suegest far higher achievement, . . and we feel defrauded. . . . Her 
touch is firm and sure, her phrases full of an original imagination. She was, 
as Mrs. Browning says of George Sand, ‘a large-brained woman and strong- 

’ hearted mao,’ and that in asense wholly pleasing.” —Daily Chronicle, 


JOHN LANE, The Boiley Head, Vigo Stree:, London. 
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question of Commercial Federation shall not be lost. At the 
same time, he reminds us that the new tariff policy of Canada 
is a step not in the direction of an Imperial Zollverein, but of 
afar wider and more comprehensive scheme. Canada offers 
the Mother Country nothing that she does not offer to foreign 
countries on the same terms, though Great Britain, as 
a free-trading state, may be the only country able to take 
immediate advantage of the offer. 


Tue Fiction or THE WEEK. 
A Fountain Sealed. By Waurer Besant. Chatto & Windus. 
Symphonies. By Grorce Ecerton. Lane. 
Soldiers of Fortune. By RicHarD Harptne Davis. Heinemann. 
Dracua. By Bram Sroxer. Constable. 
Darab’s Wine-Cup,and other Tales. By Bart Kennepy. Ollif. 


Inthe Crucible. By Grace Dents Litcurretp. Putnam. 
Harvard Stories. By W. K: Post. Putnam. 

Stephen Lescombe, B.A. By Jutivs H. Hurst. Putnam. 
The Wisdom of Fools. By Marcaret Detanp. Longmans. 


The Repentance of Miss Semaphore. By Hat Goprrey. Jarrold. 
My Run Home. By Rote BotprRewoop. Macmillan. 


One Man's View. By Leonarp Merrick. Grant Richards. 
In Vallombrosa. By ADELINE SERGEANT. White. 
The Widow Woman. By Cuartes Lee. Bowden. 


The Philanderers. By A. E. W. Mason. Macmillan. 

The Winds of March. By Grorce Knicut. Jarrold. 
The Gift of Life. By James Casstpy. Chapman & Hall. 
Mrs. Crichton’s Creditor. By Mrs. ALEXANDER. White. 
East End Idylls. By A. St. Joun Apcock. Bowden. 
Pilgrims of the Night. By Saran Doupney. Addison. 
Impossibilities. By Israret Monpeco. Henry. 


New Epitrons. 

We have also received 7’he Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, 
D.D., Vol. 1., edited by TemMpLe Scorr, with a biographical 
introduction by W. E. H. Lecxy, M.P. (Bell). The new edi- 
tion of Swift is issued in “ Bohn’s Standard Library,” with the 
object of supplying “a correct, authentic, and, as far as pos- 
sible, complete text.” Mr. Lecky’s introduction was first printed 
in 1861 in his Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland, but it has 
been re-written and enlarged.—The Renaissance in Italy. The 
Revival of Learning, by Jonn AppINGTON SymonpDs (Smith, 
Elder).—A Woman Killed with Kindness, by Tuomas Hery- 
woop, edited, with a Preface, Notes, and Glossary, by H. W. 
Warp, Litt.D. (Dent). A new volume of the “Temple 
Dramatists ” series—7he Disappearance of George oe by 
JAMES PAYN (Smith, Elder).— The Mone y Le nder 
by THomas Farrow (Roxburghe Press). 
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THE HOUSE OF CROMWELL. A Genea- 


logical History of the Family and Descendants of the Protector. By JAMES 
WAYLEN, sometime Secretary to Thomas Carlyle. A New Edition, 
Revised by Joun GABRIEL CROMWELL, M.A., Oxon., Hon. Canon of Durham. 

“To those who are interested in such quaint lore, Mr. Waylen’s book will 
yor a world of satisfaction. "—M ning Leader. 


n large demy Svo. appropriately bound in art linen boards, price €s. 


GEORGE MORLAND’S PICTURES, Their 


Present Possessors, with Details of the Collections By RALPH RICHARD- 
SON, F.RS.E., F.S.A.Scot., Author of “George Moriaud, Painter, 1763- 
1504. 


In crown Svo, tastefully. printed, and bound in a parebm ent, price 5s, 


GLEANINGS FROM IBSEN. (The Best and 


Choicest in Ibsen.) Selected and Edited, by Permission, by EMMIE AVERY 
KEDDELL and PERCY CROSS STANDING. With a Preface on Ibsenism. 
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HUGO OF AVENDON. A Drama in Four Acts. 


By E. L. M. 
“* The work reads well, and should be enjoged by those who patronise the 
drama without leaving their own firesides.” tsman. 


** There is good material in the play, and the Gum is skilfully planned.” 
—Dundee Advertiser, 





In crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, price 7 7s, 64. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S New Books. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
The FIRST EDITION having been EXHAUSTED on day of Publication, 
a SECOND EDITION is NOW READY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MORRICE BUCKLER.” 
THE PHILANDERERS. by A. E. W. Masoy, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Daily Mail.—‘ The three pages of the prologue are the most stirring three 
pages of any sort of fiction that we have read for some months past. 
here is no weakness here, no shallowness,no compromise. Built up wi ith 


strength and sincerity, and finely written, the story braces the mind as much 
as it captivates the taste.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF * ROBBERY UNDER ARMS.” 


MY RUN HOME. By Roir Bo.prewoop. 


Crown §vo, 6s. 


THE SECRET OF SAINT FLOREL. By 


Joun Berwick. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A thoroughly healthy and well-told story, with plenty of 
stirring inci dent and variety of scene and situation, and it is not wanting in 
study of character and knowledge of life, savage, semi-savage, and civilised.’ 


THE FALL OF A STAR: 
Wma. MaGway, Bart. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Daily Mail.—“ A brightly-written story. 
tragedy, and science are cunningly blended.” 
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DO FOREIGN ANNEXATIONS INJURE BRITISH TRADE? 
By Hesry Brrcwenovucnu (Vice-President of the Macclesfield Chamber of 
Commerce), 

CHANTILLY AND THE DUC D’AUMALE. By the CounT DE 


CALONNE. 


THE NEW IRISH POLICY. By the Right Hon. Logp MoNTEAGLE. 





LonpDoN: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LTp. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


JUNE, 1897. PRICE 28.6d. CONTENTS— 
1.—Episodes of the Month. 


2.—War through Peace Spectacles. By Lieut.-Colonel Sir 
GeorGE CLARKE, K.C.M.G. 


3.—The Downfall of Greece. By H. W. Witson, Author of 


* Jronclads in Action.” 


4.—The Academy. By D. 8. MAcco.t. 

5.—A Retrospect of the Reign. By T. E. KEpBpe.. 
6.—Newman and Renan. By Rey. WILLIAM Barry, D.D. 
7.—Ireland and Bimetallism. By E. I, V. Knox, M.P. 
&.—American Affairs. 


9.—London as a Jubilee City. By H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM 
(Editor of The Builder). 

10.—Archbishop Benson. By THE DEAN oF LINCOLN. 

11.—A Colonial Chronicle. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, London, W.C. 











[DIAMOND JUBILEE POST-CARDS can be obtained from 
all Stationers, or from A. E. MALianpaty, 51, Cheapside, London, E.C. ; 
12, post free, 1s. These Cards show two excellent Portraits of Her Majesty, having 

been reproduced by special license. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (Limited) (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection uf Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 
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Gift. a 
5 Rivals 
in 
Perfumes 
in 4 Delicacy 
Exquisite "= Suen Semeeene - and 
Caskets. \ \X aX Siu E Fermanence 
~ The Crown Perfumery Co. BE + 


Has achieved an immediate and immense success, worthy to be ranked with the 
delicious Perfume, 


CRAB-APPLE 


BLOSSOMS 


AND 


THE CROWN 


LAVENDER SALTS. 





OE 
— SOLD EVERYWHERE 
2s, 6d. and 4s. 6d. J é 4 2s. and 4s. 


IN CROWN-STOPPERED BOTTLES ONLY. 
Avoid spurious imitations. Sole Makers— 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY, 


177, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


Cure all Liver Ills. 


But be Sure they are CARTER’S. 





Torpid Liver, Billous Headache, Distress After 
Eating, Sallow Complexion, Nausea. All these 


are *‘ Liver Ills.” 


The Cure is— 


CARTERS 
LITTLE “sia 
LIVER 
PILLS. 


Sure they are CARTERS. 








SMALL PILL. 
MALL DOSE. 
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Shipping Hnnouncements, 


P.s O. Mai, STEAMERS FROM 
LONDON TO 


GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISI, EGYPT, | 


ADEN, and MADRAS, via BOMBAY ° | Every Week. 
STRAITS, CHINA, and JAPAN . 
CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, AUSTRALIA, NEW | _ Every 
ZEALAND, and TASMANIA Fortnight. 


VENICE and BRINDI£ to ee and the Every Three 
EAST. se Weeks. 


GHEAP KETURN TICKETS. 


For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C.; and 25, Cockspur Stre et, London, S.W. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBU. 


Managers { ¥ GREEN & CO., and \ 
7 MGS \ ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. } 


calling 


Head Offices 
Reems RCH AvE NUE, 
LONDON. 
the latter firm, at 5, FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 


For passage apply to 
, COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W. 


to the Branch Oftice, 1+ 








KEDDIE’S HIGH-CLASS PICKLES 


‘Prepared in Victoria Date Vinegar, and without any added Acetic Acid. 


Messrs. KEDDIE were the first to recognise the superiority of 
VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR, and to resolve to pickle 
EXCLUSIVELY with it. 


Ask your Grocer for KEDDIE’S PICKLES. 
KEDDIE, LTD., 11 to 15, Page Street, Westminster, S.W. 





YibACE 


The FIVE MINUTE Cure. 


Recommended by the Medical Faculty as a Safe and Efficacious Remedy. 
TESTIMONIALS BY EVERY POST. 

A Nurse writes: “I can confidently recommend ‘ Vidace 
surest relief from headache.” 

A Clergyman declares: ‘‘ Vidace” 
of the kind he has ever used. 

A Mother writes: ‘I have use 
always with the best results. 
effervescing, it is most palatable and agreeable.” 

“ VIDACE” is most pleasant to the taste, and never fails 

to give instant relief. 
Price 1s. 1id. per Bottle. (fall Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. 


to afford the 
to be the most reliable of all preparations 


1 your Headache Cure ‘ Vidace’ largely, and 
Mixed with a little soda-water, and taken whilst 








BARCLAY & SONS, Ltd., 95, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPS S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 








The “Amateur Photographer” 








is the Recognised Weekly Organ for 
allinterested in Photography. 








PRICE T WOPENCE WEEKLY. 





WRITE 


Publishers, 1, Creed Lane, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C 


FOR COPY TO 


All Headaches Instantly 
Cured or Money Refunded. 


EMERSON’S 


romo-oeltzer. 


Insist on Full Name. 





LEGAL GUARANTEE. 


10: EMERSON'S BROMO- 
= SELTZER, the 

American Remedy, is 
taken 


Doses do not cure any 


most suc- 

cessful 

an effervescent powder, 
in water. If Three 
Headache, no matter how caused, send the 
bottle where obtained, AND 
WE WILL AT ONCE REFUND THE 


PRICE, 


to us, saying 


post free, 7id. 
1/13 and 2.3, 


Trial Bottle, Larger sizes, 





Sold by all Chemists, or 


Emerson Drug Company, Ld, 


46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
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GOLD MEDAL 
UNIVERSAL 
COOKERY & FOOD 
EXHIBITION 
1896. 


FOR 


The NEW Vinegar 


VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR. | 





An Entire y New Vinegar of os cious Flavour and Aroma made from 
Dates, and pronounced by exper n cu aay matters Superior | 
to “Malt or Wine Vinegar 


For the TABLE. “ait PICKLING. | 
For ALL Domestic Uses. 


ris NOT A CORDIAL 
g tand PURE TABLE VINEGAR, delicate 
and soft in flavour, yet sufficiently strong for all 
Household Purposes. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. | 


A Tasting Sample wil! be sent POST FREE on receipt of application to | 


VICTORIA WORKS, 112, Belvedere Road, Lambeth, S.E. | 
POTTER'S PERFECT PICKLES | 


ARE PREPARED IN 


VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR. f 


OW. POTTER & SONS, HYSON RD. GALLEYWALL RD., ennanemneesiad 


as the name might possibly 








BORWICK’S 


THE BEST 
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THE COUNTY OF LONDON IMPROVED 
DWELLINGS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1893, whereby the liability of each Shareholder is limited to the amount of his Shares. 





SHARE CAPITAL 


£200,000 


In 200,000 Shares of £1 each. 





FIRST ISSUE OF 100,000 SHARES. 


Payable—2s. 6d. on application, 7s. 6d. on allotment, 5s. one month after allotment, and 5s. two months after 
allotment. Shareholders may pay up in full at any time. 





DIRECTORS. 
THE Rigut Hoy. THE EARL OF KINNOULL. 
MAJOR-GENERAL G. F. KAYE. 
TREHAWKE H. KEKEWICH, Esa. 
JOHN AMORY TRAVERS, Esa. 
ROBERT G. WEBSTER, Ese., M.P. 
BANKERS. 


LONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN BANK, LIMiItTepD, Fenchurch 
Street, E.C., and Branches, 





SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. RENSHAW, KEKEWICH, & SMITH, 2, Suffolk Lane, E.C. 


AUDITORS. 
Messks. COOPER BROTHERS & CO., 14, George Street, Mansion 
House, E.C. 


ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
Mpssks. HOWGATE, LEEDS, & KEITH, 70, Gower Street, W.C. 


SECRETARY.—Mr. EDWARD STYLES. 


OFFICES (pro tem.)—19, St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C. 





PROSPECTUS. 


fJ\ HIS Company has been formed to acquire extensive Blocks of Artisans’ Dwell- 

ings which are now in remunerative occupation, and for the erection of 

further similar blocks, thus supplying one of the greatest needs of the age, 
which with the growth of London becomes more and more pressing, viz., the pro- 
viding conveniently situated and well-constructed sanitary dwellings for the 
numerous classes of people in London, industrial and otherwise, who must live in 
close proximity to their daily avocations, and cannot afford either the time or 
money. to travel to the suburbs. 

Various efforts have been made during the past few years to effect this object, but 
it must be evident to the most casual observer that,notwithstanding what hasalready 
been done, it has far from provided accommodation for the working classes, and 
therefore a large field remains open for the employment of capital in the erection 
of suitable, substantial, and heaithy dwellings to take the place of the many square 
miles of old and unhealtby houses that exist in a number of — in the Metropolis, 
and the income from which, with careful management, should be at least 5 per 
cent. to the Shareholders. 

This class of property, consisting of small tenancies, when well managed, will 
pay better than any other house property, the loss of rent and cost of repairs being 
much Jess than in the case of large tenancies. The regular and satisfactory divi- 
dends paid by similar companies to this are well-known facts, and the value of their 
shares affords evidence of the ample scope for further operations in this direction. 


The following are the returns of some similar companies :— 


a 
Company. Period. Dividend. Reserve. 5 seeing 

Wentworth Dwellings Co. .. .. 1890-96 6 per cent. £3,857 
Soho, Clerkenwell, and General In- 

dustrial Dwellings Co. .. 1884-06 oS ws £17,903 
Improved Industrial Dwellings Co. 1886-06 “5 ,, ,, £123,000 £127 
Artisans’, Labourers’, and General 

Dwellings Co. a os .. 1878-86 Sw = £154,000 £128 
Tenement Dwellings Co. at -. 1888-6 Bua - ae 
Metropolitan Industrial Dwellings 

ae Jo oe oe .. 1890-96 Dts # 
East End Dwellings Co. we .. 1890-26 ae 


* With Bonus added. 


To capitalists requiring a safe investment with good and reliable dividends few 
better classes of security paying 5 per cent. can be found. For it is believed from 
experience that the income to be derived will yield steady returns to the Share- 
holders, free from the serious risks and fluctuations that accompany many of the 
undertakings which are presented to the public. 


SCHEDULE OF EXISTING PROPERTIES. 
Summarised from the Architects’ Reports, all or such parts of which as deemed 
desirable the Company will acquire. 





— ——__— 














| | 

| ; | Total Out- ; 
Situation. | Block| — \Rentals. Lease.|Oreate aie a Tenants. 

| | |Ground-rent 

No.of | £ Years.| £ £ | £ 
Marylebone} A | 64 | 1,360 | 77 | 250 sr2s«| 488 | Full 
Clerkenwell.; B | 53 | 683 68 200 391 ; 292 Full 
Walworth..; C {| 204 2,355 79 250 1,080 | 1,275 |2 Vacant 
Bermondsey} D | 37 | 810 90 145 875 | 435 |1 Vacant 
Shoreditch.) E | 64 | 1,278 96 875 684 | 6589 |7 Vacant 
Kensington.) F 48 | 1,035 | 999 250 559 «=| «477 | Full 
Finsbury ... G | 60 ; 1,895 54 237 631 | 768 Full 
Lambeth ...| H | 30 | 762 7 60 261 501 Full 
Finsbury «| I | 65 | 1,425 54 190 565 860 Full 














The Dwellings proposed to be erected will be self-contained and comprise in 
themselves all the accommodation and conveniences necessary for a family and 
having nothing in common with other tenants ; every care in the management will 
be taken, the best attention being given to the air, light, and sanitation to conduce 
to the comfort, cleanliness, and health of the tenants. 








SCHEDULE OF NEW PROPERTIES PROPOSED TO BE ERECTED ON 
SPECIALLY SELECTED SITES. 








| Total 
| Estim ited | 
Situation. | Block. (Dwellings. Rentals.) Lease. Ground- Outgoings,| Net 
rent. | including | Income. 
Ground- | 
rent. 
No. of £ Years. £ £ | £ 
Dalston J 56 874 999 190 41 464 
Bermondsey.| K | 66 1,430 | 999 | 275 €35 | 795 





The above figures show ‘Total Kents amounting to £13,402, and Net Kental, £7,239, 
arising from the investment of £100,000. 

Further extension of the Company's operations will lessen the working expenses 
to be borne by the present issue. 

Where the Leases are for a term of less than 100 years, it is intended to apply 
for extension to 999 years, at an increase of ground-reut, to be arrived at according 
to scale; but where this cannot be arranged, it is proposed to set apart a sinking 
fund, to be invested in Consols or other Trustees’ Securities, or to insure or provide 
for repayment of Capital at the end of the term. 

The Prices to be paid for the existing Properties free from incumbrances, 
handed over in a satisfactory state of repair by Mr. Cook, the Vendor, amount in 
the whole to £75,659, and thereby the Company will be in receipt of an income from 
the commencement of its operations, 

The Architects and Surveyors report thereon as follows :— 
Perchard House, 70, Gower Street, W.C., 10th May, 1897. 
TO THE DIRECTORS OF 
THE COUNTY OF LONDON IMPROVED DWELLINGS Co., LIMITED. 

Gentlemen,—We have made careful surveys of the several Properties you pro- 
pose purchasing, and herewith forward detailed Reports setting forth what, in our 
opipvion, are their respective values. 

It will be seen that, subject to each of the buildings being put in thorough 
repair (including the sanitary work where necessary) by the Vendor in accordance 
with detailed specifications prepared by us, and to our entire satisfaction, the total 
value of these Properties amounts to £75,659. 

Yours faithfully, HOWGATE, LEEDS, and KEITH, 
Architects and Surveyors. 

The sums at which the Company has the right of calling upon the Vendor to 
erect complete and hand over the new Properties at Dalston and Bermondsey are 
£7,471 and £13,599 respectively, and the Architects and Surveyors report that these 
sums are fair and reasonable, and the work is to be completed to their satisfaction. 

The following Contracts bave been entered into :— 

(1) Dated 25th day of May, 1897, between the Vendor cf the one part and 
Edward Styles, on behalf of the Company, of the other part, by which the 
Vendor agrees to sell, and the Company agrees to purchase, the existing properties 
hereinbefore scheduled ; (2) Dated the 25th day of May, 1897, between the Vendor 
of the one part and Edward Styles, on behalf of the Company, of the other part, 
by which the Vendor agrees to erect and hand over complete the new Buildings in 
Dalston, within nine months from the date of his receiving instructions to com- 
mence work, for the consideration of the sum of £7,471 to be paid by the Com- 
pany ; (3) Dated 25th day of May, 1897, between the Vendor of the one part, and 
Edward Styles, on behalf of the Company, of the other part, by which the Vendor 

rees to erect and hand over complete the new Buildings in Bermondsey within 
nine months of his receiving instructions to commence work, for the consideration 
of the sum of £.3,599to be paid by the Company. 

The Vendor, who is also the Promoter, will pay all expenses of the formation 
and registration of the Company, including the cost of its issue of capital, down to 
the first allotment of Shares. 

It is intended to apply to the Stock Exchange for a settlement and quotation. 

The Memorandum and Articles of Association, Contracts, Reports, and Speci- 
fications, can be inspected at the offices of the Solicitors of the Company, Pro- 
spectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained from the Bankers, Solicitors, 


and Brokers, and at the Oftices of the Company. 


Application for Shares should be made on the forms accompanying the Pro- 


spectus, and forwarded to the Bankers at apy of their branches together with 
a remittance for the amount of deposit. If the full number of Shares applied for 
by any person be not allotted, the surplus of the amount paid on deposit will be 
appropriated towards the amount due on allotment, and where no allotment is 
made the deposit wiil be returned in full. 


26:h May, 1397. 
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The Subscription List will open on Saturday, the 29th May, and close at or before 
noon on Wednesday, the 2nd June, for both Town and Country. 








Applications have already been received for 40,000 Shares, the full amount of the 
Working Capital. 





_— 


Theatre Royal, Drury Lane 


LIMITED. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1893. 





Share Capital - £125,000, 


Divided into 125,000 Shares of £1 each, which are now offered for Subscription. 








Payable—2s. 6d. per Share on Application; 12s. 6d, per Share on Allotment ; 
and the Balance as and when required. 








DIRECTORS. l BROKERS. 
LORD GEORGE H. LOFTUS, 13, Old Cavendish Street, | Lonpon—ELLIOTT & BENDON, 13, Copthall Court, and 
London. Stock Exchange, E.C. 
Tue Hoy. JOHN A.ve GREY, Hill Street House, Knights- | GLAscow—J. & M. T. STEEL, 135, Buchanan Street, and 
bridge, London. | Stock Exchange. 
T. H. BIRCH (Chairman of Theatre Royal, Manchester). SOLICITORS. 


ARTHUR COLLINS, Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 


ROSE-INNES, SON & CRICK, Billiter Square Buildings, 
F. O.’S. B. READE, 83, Warwick Road, South Kensington, 


London. 


London. PHILIP EDWARD pELDInC «5 ill Mall (East), London 
ROGER C. RICHARDS, 2, King’s Bench Walk, Temple, ea te ne ee ne 

London. pee AUDITORS. 
BANKERS. W. H. PANNELL & CO., 13 & 14, Basinghall Street, 


London, Chartered Accountants. 


SECRETARY AND OFFICES (pro tem.). 
W. BRIDER, Billiter Square Buildings, London. 


LONDON AND COUNTY BANKING COMPANY, | 
LIMITED, 34, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, Lon- | 
don, and Branches. 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


1. This Company is formed to acquire a forty years’ Lease 
of the THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, and to carry on 
the business of Theatrical Proprietors upon lines similar to | machinery and other appliances, and the requisitions of the 
those which have been so successfully adopted at the Theatre | London County Council have been fulfilled. 

by the late Sir Augustus Harris, and for the other objects This theatre is known as the “National Theatre of 
specified in the Memorandum of Association. England,” and its historical associations, coupled with its 


WALUATION. internal architectural construction and great proportions, 

The Theatre, fixtures, fittings, stage properties and always secure to any theatrical performance or public 

_ ee | ee nem waletdl ios a going concern by Messrs, | meeting held in this theatre a prestige which can attach to 
« z x c ch c co ° - Pv > De 


considerable outlay by the late Sir Augustus Harris, brought 
up to the requirements of modern theatres, with hydraulic 


ona ; = . no other 
‘are s ark & Co. and Messrs, Fuller, Horsey, . . - 
range tg ee meng The SMe Ah copy of yd It is held on lease fora term of 40 years from March, 1897, 
moe = i sie which for a first-class theatre is an unusually long term, the 
c ° —— > reserve ‘] y 25 ( Por e are Te "isl oY § , > 
Lonpon, 31st March, 1897. rent reserved being £5,000 for the first year, rising at the end 


To the Chairman and Directors of of the fourth year to £6,550, the Lessor contributing a moiety 

7) ¢ ~atrin a o< i oie ™ f the cost of ll urance 

THEATRE RO RURY LANE, LIMITED. Gf SOO Cost OF Inshrance. ’ 
gg ROYAL, DRUR 2 eva We are of opinion that the present value of this Theatre as 
‘ In accordance with your instructions we have attended | 2 8H& Concern, together with the fixtures, fittings, stage 

at the Drury Lane Theatre and have made a survey and valua- | Properties, and machinery, is the sum of sixty-six thousand 


- pounds (£66,000). 
tion thereof. : a ae ne 
The Theatre occupies a rectangular site of about 42,000 We are, Grn ce Rulahiadie 
. 7 { Ss < , 
square feet, or nearly an acre of ground. It hasa main frontage y; 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, CLARK & CO., 
29, Fieger Street, E.C. 
FULLER, HORSEY, SONS & CASSELL, 
11, Brnyirer Square, E.C. 


of 325 feet to Russell Street of 131 feet 6 inches to Drury Lane, 
and an equal frontage to Catherine Street, Strand. It has a 
seating capacity of over 3,500 persons, and at present rates is 
capable of earning about £650 per house. 





Ve understand a new paint room is to be constructed at the Full Prospectuses, containing particulars of agreements, &-., 
rear of the stage, and a new iron drop curtain to the pro- | and Forms of Application for Shares can be obtained from 
scenium. | the Bankers, Brokers, Solicitors, and at the Offices of the 


The property is fully licensed, and the building was, at a | Company. 
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The Subscription List Opened Thursday, the 27th day of May, 1897, and will close on or before Monday, the 3lst day of May, 1897. 


The London and Midland Bank, Limited, Blackpool (Head Office: 52, Cornhill, London, E.C.), and all its Branches are authorised to receive Subscriptions 
for the undermentioned issue of First Mortgage Debenture Stock, Cumulative Preference Shares, and Ordinary Shares. 


THE ALHAMBRA (BLACKPOOL), Limited. 


(INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS, 1862, ET SEQUENTES). 
. aos . 120,000 8i Cent. C lati Prefe Sha f £1 h 120,000 
Share Capital, £220,000, divided into ee ee ee 


100,000 Ordinary Shares of Gl each... _... een 


100.000 
£220,000 


The Preference Shares are entitled to a cumulative preferential dividend (as stated in the Memorandum of Association annexed) of six per cent. per annum, and rank 


in priority to the Ordinary Shares, both as regards capital and dividend, 


ISSUE OF 120,000 SIX PER CENT. CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES OF £1 EACH, AND ISSUE OF 100,000 ORDINARY SHARES OF £1 EACH. 
FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE DEBENTURE STOCK, 
to be redeemed on Ist April, 1922, at £105 per cent., or earlier after Ist April, 1902, at £108 per cent, at the option of the Company, by giving six months’ notice. 
ISSUE OF £130,000 OF FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE DEBENTURE STOCK AT £103 PER CENT. 
The Debenture Stock will be allotted in sums of not less than £100, and in multiples of £10 above that amount, and will be secured by a trust deed creating a first 
mortgage on the freehold hereditaments of the Company, and by a first floating charge upon all other property of the Compapy what&oever, both present and future, 


including uncalled capital, and the undertaking of the Company. 


The whole of the Debenture Stock, the Cumulative Preference Shares, and the Ordinary Shares are now offered for subscription, payable as follows :— 


DEBENTURE STOCK. PREFERENCE SHARES, ORDINARY SHARES. 
On application ; as “e .. £5 per cent, On application .. .% ne .. 5s. per share. On application <a en .. 5s, per share. 
On allotment ae - 5 a .. £48 Ps On Allotment... “a ae << “a On allotment Ae as and oe P 
(Of which £3 per cent. is the premium.) Two months after allotment .. so ‘ Two montbs after allotment .. ‘ 


Two months after allotment .. -. £50 9 
£103 





. 6B 
_ And the balance as and when required. 


£1 
The balance of 4s. per Share on Ordinary Shares to be called as and when required, in calls of not more than 2s. each, and at intervals of not less than two calendar months 





TRUSTEES FOR DEBENTURE STOCKHOLDER3, 
The North of England Trustees Debenture and Assets Corporation, Limited. 


SOLICITORS FOR THE TRUSTEES. 
Grundy Kershaw, Saxon, and Samson, 31, Booth Street, Manchester, and 4, New 
Court, Lincoln's Inn, London, 


DIRECTORS. 
ALDERMAN J. J. MEAKIN, J.P., Woodhey, Kersal, Manchester, Chairman. 
J. W. G. Coombs, J.P., C.C., Withington (Chairman of Richmond and Chandler, 
Limited. 
George Clare, J.P., The Hollies, Wilmstow (Director of the Wilmslow and Alderley 
Edge Gas Company). 
Clement Fincent Haworth, Thornton Lodge, Poulton-le-Fylde. 
James Richardson, Thornley, Poulton-le-Fylde (Director of the South Blackpool 
Jetty Company, Limited, Blackpool). 
Councillor Robert Bridge, Ravensdale, are | (Director of Palatine Hotel and 
Buildings Company, Limited, oe s 
Henry Brooks, Church Street, Blackpool (Director of the County and Lane Ends 
Hotel, Limited, Blackpool). : 
* William Porter, Southport (Chairman of the Scarisbrick Hotel, Limited, 
Southport). 
* Will join the Board after allotment. 





BANKERS. 
The London and Midland Bank, Limited, Blackpool Branch, 
SOLICIfORS FOR THE COMPANY. 
J. H. Peters and Orme, 62, King Street, Manchester. 
Alfred Ascroft, 36, Birley Street, Blackpool. 
AUDITORS. 
Davies and Crane, Chartered Accountants, 5, Winckley Street. 
BROKERS. 
Wilson, Ellis, and Schofield, 64, Gresham St., London, E.C., and Stock Exchange. 
Pixton and Coppock, 12, Half Moon Street, Manchester, and Stock Exchange. 
Hook and Bradshaw, 4, York Buildings, Liverpool, and Scock Exchange. 
Stables and Fulton, 27, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow, and Stock Exchange, 
Potter and Company, 16, Park Row, Leeds, and Stock Exchange, 
Lawson Brothers and Whiteside, 6, Lytham Street, Blackpool. 
Roche and Porter, 129a, Lord Street, Southport. 
Arthur Westworth, 129a, Fishergate, Preston. 
ARCHITECTS. 
Wylson and Long, 16, King William Street, Strand, London, 
SECRETARY (pro tem.)—Herbert E. Taylor. 
REGISTERED OFFICE.—Promenade, Blackpool. 





PROSPECTUS. 


fJ\HE Company bas been formed for the purpose of acquiring as and from the 
80th June, 1897, all that freehold plot of Jand situate in Blackpool, aud 
bounded on the northerly side by hereditaments belonging to the County and 

Lane Ends Hotel, Limited. on the easterly side by Bank Hey Street, ou the 
southerly side by Victoria Street, and on the westerly side by the Promenaie, 
together with all buildings and erections now standing or being upon the said plot 
of land, 

The aite of the property is absolutely freehold and free from chief, and con- 
tains, exclusive of street measurement, 26,136 superficial square feet or thereabouts. 

The important feature of this estate is its extensive frontage to the Promenade, 
the measurement of which is no less than 182 lineal feet, while its entire frontage 
to the three principal thoroughfares named above is 500 feet—viz , to Bank Hey 
Street 176 feet, to Victoria Street 142 feet, and to the Promenade 182 feet. 

The position of the property is admitted to be the very best in Blackpool as a 
site for places of public entertainment, etc, 

It is stated that the visitors and eacursionists during the past season exceeded 
8,000,000. 
"Places of entertainment such as are intended to be provided by this Company 
—viz., a Variety Theatre, capable of accommodating 3,000 persons, with ample 
promenades overlooking the sea, a Circus capable of accommodating 2,000 persons, 
and a Ball Room 136 ft. long by 69 ft. wide, are required by the thousands of 
people daily visiting Blackpool in the season, and the site being as itis in the 
most central and imposing position for such places of attraction, there is no 
reasonable doubt but that the Company will prove an unqualified success. 

The following list of the present values of shares, etc., will serve to show the 
great success which has attended Blackpool companies, and it is interesting to 
compare present prices with those of last year. 


Prices Present Last 
July 10, 1896. Prices. Divs. 
#8. da. £ s. d. p-c. 
Tower, £1 Ordinary Shares .. os 110 0 112 6 ws 6* 
Tower, £1 Preferences Shares .. 19 6 110 6 aa 6 
Tower, £50 Debentures .. ee Pe 55 0 0 5510 0 aa 5 
North Pier, £100 Stock .. a 252 0 0 230 0 O a a 
Royal Hotel, £5 Shares .. ae 12 0 0 « Vm 2 -. a 
Imperial Hydro Hotel, £5 Shares 10 5 0 oa” 4 6 0 a 7 
Clifton Arms Hotel, £5 .. ; 10 0 0 140 0 ae 
Ditto £5 Shares (£4 paid) 8 0 0 1010 0 as. 
South Blackpool Jetty, £10 1710 0 1710 0 oe 8 
Winter Gardens, £5 Shares... ae 510 0 eh 512 6 6 
* And £1 per cent. bonus. + And £2 bonus. 
A Sinking Fund will be created to provide towards redemption of Debenture 
Stock, to which fund is to be paid the sum of £1,000 on or within thirty days after 


the first day of January, 1990, and in each succeeding year while any of such stock 
remains outstanding. 

The Debenture interest will be payable half-yearly, on the lst day of October 
and the Ist day of April in each year. 

The land has been valued by Messrs. Garlick and Sykes, Architects and 
Valuers, of Blackpoo! and Preston, and their valuation of same as a site for such 
buildings as named above, is the sum of two hundred and seventeen thousand 
eight hundred pounds (£217,800). 

The land has been valued also by Mr. R. P. Mather, Architect and Valuer, of 
Blackpool, whose valuation of the same for suitable places of entertainment is the 
sum of two hundred and twenty-five thousand pounds (£225,000). os 

The land has also been valued by Messrs. Fred. pages ee and Son, Auctioneers 
and Valuers, of Manchester and Blackpoo!, and their valuation is the sum of two 
hundred and eleven thousand nine hundred and ninety-two pounds (£211,992), 

The three valuations referred to above are for the freehold land only. It is 
intended to pull down the whole of the buildings now standing upon the site, 
and to erect thereon an entirely new block of property in'accordance with plans 
prepared by Messrs, Wylson and Long, Architects, London (whose report is given 
below), and for the cost of such new buildings, furniture, etc., the sum of £100,000 
in cash is to be reserved out of the issue. 

There is a full dramatic licence to the theatre at present standing ona portion 
of the site- and application will be made to have the same tranaferred to the new 
buildings. Ihe purchase price to be paid by the Company for the entire site, 
together with all buildings now standing thereon, is the sum of £234,252, out of 
which sum the Vendor will provide the interest on all instalments paid on account 
of Debenture Stock and Preference Shares, and interest at ‘the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum on all instalments paid on account of Ordinary Shares, from the 
respective dates of payment up to the lst October next (as the buildings cannot 
be completed in time to take advantage of the coming season), and will pay all 





costs, charges, and expenses of every description up to allotment, except the usual 
conveyancing costs, charges, and expenses payable by the Company as purchasers 
< ~ property, and the stamp duty on the trust deed for securing the Debenture 
ock. 
Messrs. Wylson and Long, the Architects, of 16, King William Street, Strand, 
London, report as follows :— 
16, King William Street, Strang, London, W.C., 
14th May, 1897. 
To the Directors of the Alhambra (Blackpool), Limited. 

Gentlemen,—We herewith report to you on the above property and the pro- 
posed new buildings thereon as follows :— 

The site is undoubtedly in the finest position in Blackpool. It is situated about 
the centre of the Esplanade, and is detached on three sides. 

The accommodation comprised in our scheme for the reconstruction of the 
entire block of property includes :— 

1. A variety theatre capable of accommodating 8,000 persons, provided with 
ample promenade and foyers. 

2. A circus capable of accommodating 2,000 persons. 

8. A ball room 186 feet long by 69 feet wide. 

4. Saloons on each of the upper floors communicating with balconies overlook- 
ing the sea, and bars for refreshments, together with the necessary service 
accommodation, 

We have carefully estimated the cost of carrying out the works shown on our 
drawings, in conjunction with our quantity surveyors, including the furnishing and 
equipment of the buildings ready for opening, and architects’ fees in connection 
therewith, and we are of opinion that the outlay will be well within £100,000, 

We have also considered the receipts that may be expected from the theatre and 
circus above described ; and basing our calculations on business that has aiready 
been done in Blackpool, but without taking into account the returns that may be 
derived from the ball room, we estimate the net profits at £26,000 per‘annum, 
exclusive of rents to be received from shops.—We are, gentlemen, yours faithfully, 

YLSON AND LONG. 
Taking this sum as a basis, the figures would work out as follows :— 
Estimated net profits from places of entertainment .. -» £26,000 
Payment to Sinking fund will require ae as -- £1,000 
To pay intererest on Debenture Stock will require oe 5 850 
To pay 6 per cent. on Preference Shares will require .. 7,200 .. 14,050 
Leavingabalanceof .. es Fs ia £11,953 
which would be available for payment of a dividend upon the Ordinary Shares, etc. 

It is intended at an early date to apply for an official settlement and quotation 
of the present issue on the London and Manchester Stock Exchanges. 

The contracts entered into are the following :— 

1. Contract dated the 8th day of March, 1897, between the ‘Lane Ends Estate 
Company, Limited, of the one part, and William Porter of the other part. 

2. Contract dated the 14th day of May, 1897, between the said William Porter 
of the one part and the Company of the other part. 

3. Contract dated the 15th day of April, 1897, between Herbert Edward Taylor, 
as Trustee for and on behalf of the Company, of the one part and Dutton and 
Company (Blackburn), Limited, of the other part. 

4. Contract dated the 14th day of May, 1897, between the Company of the one 
part and Wylson and Long of the other part. 

5. Contract dated the 18th day of May, 1897, between Herbert Edward Taylor 
of the first part, Dutton and Company (Biackburn), Limited, of the second part, 
and the Company of the third part. 

Copies of the before-mentioned Contracts, and valuations, and of the Memo- 
randum and Articles and Trust Deed for securing the Debenture Stock can be in- 
spected at the offices of the Solicitors for the Company. e 

There are other contracts to which the Company is nota party, relating to the 
formation of the Company, and the guaranteeing of the Share Capital and Deben- 
ture Stock now offered, and applicants for Shares will be deemed to have had notice 
of all such contracts, and to waive the insertion in the prospectus of date and 
names of the parties thereto, whether under Section 38 of the Companies Act, 1867, 
or otherwise. 

Applications for Shares or Debenture Stock should be made on the accompany- 
ing forms, and forwarded to the Bankers of the Company, together with the 
amount payable on application. If no allotment is made the amount paid on 
application will be returned in full. 

, Full prospectus and forms of application for Debenture Stock, Preference 
Shares, and Ordinary Shares can be obtained from the Bankers, Brokers, Auditors, 
or Solicitors of the Company, or at the offices of the Company, 

Blackpool, 25th May, 1897. 
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The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will OPEN on MONDAY, May 31st, 1897, and CLOSE on or before THURSDAY, 
June 3rd, 1897, for both TOWN and COUNTRY. 





A. Parent Company formed to acquire the KEYES-BAKER Patents for Cigar Rolling Machines for the United Kingdom, France, Belgium, 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, Italy, and Spain, including Cuba, together with the sole right to patent the invention for all other Countries, 
with the exception of the United States, Canada, the Australian Colonies, and New Zealand. 


The United States Patent was sold to an American Company in the early part of 1896 for £86,000. Since commencing active operations in 

May last that Company have leased out over 475 Machines, and have orders on hand for a further 700, this amount of business alone 

showing a profit of £35,250 for the first vear’s leasing, and £47,250 for each subsequent year of the lease, whilst it is anticipated that an 
output of at least 5,000 Machines will soon be reached, when the profits will be correspondingly increased. 


The American Company refused an offer of £20,000 in cash in January, 1897, for the sole right of 
the Patent for the City of Allegheny, Pennsylvania State, U.S.A. 


The Machines ean be seen in full operation and the same clearly explained at No. 23, Bartholomew 
Close, London, E.C. 


THE KEYES-BAKER 
CIGAR ROLLING MACHINE CO. 


LIMITED. 


Incorporated under the Compantes Acts, 1862 to 1890. 


Divided into 200,000 Shares of £1 each, 





Of which 66,666 Shares will be taken by the Vendors in part payment of the purchase consideration, 
this being the largest number they may take according to the rules of the London Stock Exchange. 


Oo» O99 


The balance, viz., 133,334 Shares, are now offered for Subscription. Payable- 


5s. on Application ; 
5s. on Allotment: 5s, One Month after Allotment: 5s. Two Months after Allotment. 





Directors. 

LORD BATEMAN, Chairman, Shobdon Court, Herefordshire, and 64, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W. (Chairman 
The London and Provincial Dairy Company, Limited). 

LORD GEORGE LOFTUS, 13, Old Cavendish Street, London, W., and 21, Montpelier Crescent, Brighton. 

Major-General J. H, P. MALCOLMSON, C.B., Fife Lodge, Ryde (Director The Australasian Gold and Finance 
Company, Limited). 

H. McDOWELL, Esq., 31, Aldford Street, Park Lane, W., and Oatlands Park, Weybridge (Director Westralian 
London and Johannesburg Corporation, Limited). 

EDWARD WOLSELEY, Esgq., Carlton Club, Pall Mall, and Holme Chase, Weybridge (Chairman Bodega Company, 
Limited). 


Bankers. 
MARTIN’S BANK, LIMITED, 68, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Brokers. 
ALFRED J. SCHWABE & CO., 9, Old Broad Street, London, E.C., and Stock Exchange. 
Solicitors. 


Messrs. PARKER & PARKER, 13, Clement’s Lane, London, E.C. 


Auditors. 
Messrs. DELOITTE, DEVER, GRIFFITH & CO., 4, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


SECRETARY AND OFFICES (pro tem.)—H. HENDRIKS, 58, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 





Copies of the Prospectus, with Forms of Application for Shares, can be obtained at the Offices of 
the Company, or from their Bankers, Brokers, or Solicitors. 





THE FULL PROSPECTUS WILL BE PUBLISHED ON MONDAY, MAY 3ist, 1897. 


Pyblishe tor the ievors by A. C. Hive, at THe British Revirw anD NaTIoNal OBSERVER Office, 37 and :9, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. and Printed by 
Messrs. Haze.t, Watson, & Vixey, Lv., at 5 and 6, Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, E.C., in the Liberty of Siftron Hull, Holborn.—Saturday, May 29th, 1897. 











